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In that dull Venice of the North known as Rotterdam 
there is what its admirers call a square, the Groote Market, 
which is, in fact, but a very large bridge, built upon a wide 
canal. The ornament of that square is a statue — the statue 
in bronze—of the famous Erasmus, a masterpiece of the 
sculptor, Henry de Keiser. Rotterdam may well be proud 
of the name, and cherish zealously the fame of its greatest 
man. In the street called Wigde Kerkstraat they still 
point you out the house where, in the year 1467, Erasmus 
was born. In the principal church of Basle, where he died 
in 1536, his remains lie buried on the left side of the choir, 
whither they were borne by students of the University, 
many of the magistrates and all the professors following 
them to the grave. The place is marked by a stone tablet 
erected by his heirs, above which is an enlarged copy of the 
figure in his favorite seal,—the head of the god Terminus. 

In the interval between the birth and death of the man 
a new spirit was created in Europe. Old things had passed 
away: all things had become new. Learning had revived ; 
the folly of the monks had been exposed; the New Testa- 
ment had been opened to the scholar; and one by one the 
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pretensions of Rome were laughed at or ignored. Luther, 
in his vehemence, had torn the Papacy in twain, and had 
called a vigorous and healthy Protestantism into existence. 
It was a sadly perplexing time,—a time in which it was 
difficult for a man to act a steady and consistent part. As 
mach as any one Erasmus was the creator of the Reforma- 
tion. No one certainly did more to ridicule the folly and 
ignorance of the monks. In many respects he was in ad- 
vance of Luther; yet, later on, he was to be found in the 
ranks of his enemies, and a pensioner of Charles V., whose 
life was devoted to the support and the extension of the 
papal power. In his earlier years he called reformers into 
existence by his clever satire and keen irony: in the later 
years of his life he was protesting against them. Some of 
his best jokes were made at the expense of the Reformers. 
“They have only two objects,” he wrote, ‘a wife and a 
fortune.” When Luther got married and (£colampadius 
followed his example, Erasmus said, “Some talk of the 
Reformation as a tragedy: I think it’s becoming a series of 
comedies, each ending in a wedding.” Yet the Sorbonne 
prohibited the reading of his “ Colloquies” to all, and espe- 
cially to young men. Luther at one time spoke of Erasmus 
as “*my dearest brother,” but afterwards referred to him as 
“that vile creature,” and again as “that fellow,—full of 
trick and underhand malice, a very fox, a knave who has 
mocked God and religion.” - 

Erasmus, it is to be feared, lacked the courage of his 
opinions.* He liked good company and good wine. Mar- 
tyrs need to be made of sterner stuff. In many respects he 


*On one occasion he uses the following memorable words: “ Wherein could I have 
assisted Luther if I had declared myself for him, and shared the dangers along with 
him? Only thus far, that, instead of one man, two would have perished. I cannot 
conceive what he means by writing with such a spirit: one thing I know too well, 
that he hath brought a great odium upon the lovers of literature. It is true that he 
hath given us many a wholesome doctrine and many a good counsel; and I wish he 
had not defeated the effect of them by his intolerable faults. But, if he had written 
everything in the most unexceptionable manner, I had no inclination to die for the 
sake of truth. Every man hath not the courage requisite to make a martyr; and I 
am afraid that, if I were put to the trial, I should imitate Saint Peter” (Jortin’s 
* Erasmus,” vol. i. p. 273). It is impossible to explain away this confession of weak- 


ness, and still less so to attempt to deny that the life of Erasmus exemplified what he 
here so candidly confesses. 
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was to be pitied. He had no wish to turn the world upside 
down. It is true that he loathed the existing state of 
things; but he lacked the boldness and the spirit necessary 
to hazard a large stake, and he was absolutely petrified at 
the courage which carried Luther through so many difficul- 
ties and dangers. I do not believe that he was insincere. 
That imputation is unjust. I believe that he was consistent 
with his own purposes and convictions of duty from first to 
last. His aim was not to create a new Church, but to en- 
lighten, reform, and purify the old one. He did not believe 
in the necessity of a new Church. Even if he had believed 
in it, he was not fitted by natural temperament for the work. 
He had not the audacity, the fire, the courage, the practical 
activity, of Luther. In promoting the growth of ideas he 
was bold enough; but, when it came to a change of institu- 
tions, he was timid. A deeper insight, a wider vision of 
principles, should have taught him that institutions must, of 
necessity, change sooner or later, when all the life around 
them is changing. There were rationalistic ideas habitually 
moving in his mind, and, through his influence, in the minds 
of formative thinkers throughout Europe; and these ideas 
were utterly incompatible with the maintenance of a central 
restraining authority like that of the Papacy. 

Erasmus did not perceive this incompatibility: he was 
mistaken, but not at all insincere. He had a mortal aver- 
sion to pretentious ignorance, to ungenial, sterile subtilty, 
to monkish gloom and darkness, to dogmas without right- 
eousness of life, and to ceremonies without spirituality. 
The Church of his day was all this, and he tried to correct 
it by merciless wit and ridicule. He would translate the 
Fathers, edit the Greek Testament, write brilliantly for the 
intelligent and the young, especially on the arrant impost- 
ure and ridiculous absurdity so rife in the formal religious 
world around him. It was a great thing to do that. He 
did it better than any other man of his age. Even now it 
is to be questioned whether we can find anything more 
witty or sarcastic than the writings of Erasmus. His 
“ Praise of Folly” and his “ Colloquies” are books that will 
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never die; but the great parties of his time viewed him 
‘with equal derision and equal distrust. In Flanders and 
Italy he passed for a Lutheran,— not a pleasant thing, when 
Lutherans were occasionally burned as heretics. In Switzer- 
land and Germany he was held to be an anti-Lutheran. 
The explanation is that his character had mixed elements 
not always harmoniously balanced and proportioned. But, 
take him as he was, he is certainly entitled to our regard 
and reverence. In an age when there was comparatively 
little light he shone like a brilliant star. He did more in 
opposing barbarous ignorance and blind superstition and in 
promoting toleration, knowledge, literature, and rational 
religion than any man then living. He worked with an 
intellectual energy which is one of the prodigies of human 
history; for we sit dumb with astonishment at the achieve- 
ments of his intellectual activity, and we look in vain for 
anything comparable to it in the lives of more than perhaps 
one or two others of the sons of men.* And all this toil 
was carried on under the most difficult circumstances: in 
poverty, for many years at least; in ill health; in acute 
physical suffering, for he was a martyr to stone and gravel ; 
amidst the fatigues of travel by sea and land, in uncom- 
fortable houses often, in unhealthy towns where plague and 
pestilence were raging, and under the constant scowl of 
malignant monks, watchful to do him harm and trip him up 
at every accidental slip into heresy. I doubt if there are 
many, or if there ever have been many, who could work as 
he did under like trials and difficulties. 

Erasmus was born at Rotterdam in October, 1467. The 
story of his parentage has been made familiar to many 
English readers by Mr. Charles Reade’s novel, “ The Cloister 
and the Hearth.” Unhappy as it was, it does not seem to 
have affected his life for ill. His mother, a woman of char- 
acter and accomplishments, to whose memory her son has 
not failed to do honor, devoted herself to his education. At 
nine years of age he went to a school at Deventer kept by 





*The works of Erasmus were published at Leyden, in 1703, in ten large and 
closely printed folio volumes,—a rare monument of talent and industry. 
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a religious community. His masters were men who had 
caught the spirit of the new learning spread from Italy. 
The boy soon showed his great powers. On one occasion 
Sinheim, the sub-rector, said to him, “Go on as thou hast 
begun, and before long you will rise to the highest pinnacle 
of letters.” Rudolph Agricola, an eminent Greek scholar, 
paid a visit to Deventer, put a few questions to Erasmus, 
looked at his eyes and the shape of his head, and dismissed 
him with the words, “ You will be a great man.” At fif- 
teen he had gone through the whole course of scholastic 
training, and had mastered the works of Terence and Horace 
by heart,—a fact to which we may trace many a pungent 
and terse yet almost hidden allusion in his prose works. It 
was a serious misfortune that both his parents were cut off 
about the same time,— the mother by the plague, the father 
not long afterwards by the grief of his bereavement. Eras- 
mus was driven from school by the plague. He came under 
the charge of careless or unprincipled guardians, who speed- 
ily cheated him out of a small patrimony. 

That the iniquity of their proceedings might escape notice, 
they cozened him to take the vows of a monk. At first he 
resisted manfully, but finally he took the leap, and entered 
the convent of Boldric in Brabant. Here, to use his own 
phrase, he lost three years of his life, gained a rooted and, as 
it proved, an enduring hatred for the monastic state, and 
witnessed the irregularities which he subsequently revealed 
to the world, and which proved more interesting to the 
lovers of anecdote than flattering to the sleek and lazy 
priesthood they exposed. He tried another convent, at 
Delft, but was as eager to escape from there as from Brabant. 
An old friend and school-fellow told him that the Augus- 
tinian House at Stein, near Gouda, would be a paradise for 
the pursuit of his studies. But again Erasmus found him- 
self in the midst of coarse and profligate men. He remained 
an unwilling inmate for five years, gaining additional expe- 
rience of the evils which he afterwards scourged. The 
monks looked on him with jealousy: he regarded them 
with aversion. They were slothful and dissipated; but he 
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found one genial companion, William Herman, an ardent 
classical student like himself. These two gave their days 
and nights to study and friendship, and are said to have 
read together the whole of the Latin classics. 

At length he escaped from this bondage. The Arch- 
bishop of Cambray engaged him to help out his imperfect 
Latinity in appealing to Rome for a cardinal’s hat. The 
prelate also promised him a small allowance to complete his 
education. One grand object of his ambition was now 
within reach,— residence and instruction at one of the 
great Universities of Europe. In 1486 he went to Paris, 
the famous seat of theological learning. He entered himself 
a student in the Montagu College. But put not your trust 
in princes. The archbishop’s allowance was not forthcom- 
ing. He was either too poor, or too prodigal, or too parsi- 
monious, to keep his word; and Erasmus was often in great 
distress and half-starved. He was also miserably lodged. 
What with hard beds, scanty food, rigid vigils and labors, 
bits of dry bread in winter, water fetid and unwholesome, 
sleeping-rooms with mouldy plaster walls and close to filthy 
and pestilential latrines, he brought away from this college, 
he says, nothing “but a constitution full of unhealthy 
humors, which made him nervous and irritable.” 

He soon gained fame in Paris as a distinguished scholar. 
Wealthy English youths became his pupils. If Lord Mount- 
joy had not been one of them, he might have come to a pre- 
mature and melancholy end. Charmed with his learning 
and wit, especially with his disposition to employ such pow- 
ers in exposing the follies of the Schoolmen and the Mendi- 
cants, Mountjoy removed him from the college and settled 
on him a pension, which he held for life. Mountjoy enabled 
him from time to time to visit his native Holland, which he 
called in contempt “the land of beer and butter.” Mount- 
joy invited him to England, and Erasmus is gratefully elo- 
quent. “Whither would I not follow a youth so courteous, 
so gentle, so amiable? I say not to England only, 1 would 
follow him to the infernal regions!” 

Erasmus came to England in 1497. Soon after his arrival 
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he dined with the Lord Mayor of London. Opposite to him 
was a young man, under twenty, who attracted his atten- 
tion. He was of slender make, light complexion, with one 
shoulder rising somewhat above the other. But there were 
geniality and gayety in the play of his blue eyes and in his 
features generally. His pleasant jests were merry; and, to 
the surprise of Erasmus, he could be merry not only in Eng- 
lish or French, but in Latin or Greek. The trial of skill 
between the two strangers became a smart one. The Dutch- 
man had not been wont to meet with his equal in such en- 
counters; and having heard of a young English scholar 
named More, who was the only person he could suppose 
capable of such fencing as he now encountered, he at length 
exclaimed, “ Thou art either More or nobody”; whereupon 
More rejoined, “ And thou art either Erasmus or the devil.” 
From that day the two scholars became fast friends. 

But this was not the only surprise that awaited Erasmus 
in England. In Oxford he made the acquaintance of John 
Colet, a man of family and wealth, of admirable presence, 
whose residence everywhere reflected his gentlemanly cult- 
ure. Colet was a friend of More’s, but somewhat older. 
His table was excellent, and open to all men of learning. 
Erasmus congratulated himself that he had exchanged the 
stale eggs and sour wine of the scholars of Paris for more 
courtly fare in Oxford. But what was more grateful to him, 
at Colet’s table he met accomplished scholars. “I cannot 
tell you,” says Erasmus, in writing to his friend Mountjoy, 
“how much I am delighted with your England. I could be 
content to live in Scythia with such men.” Erasmus was 
as familiar with Cambridge as with Oxford. During this 
visit to the former university he delivered lectures there on 
Greek, a language then perhaps almost as rarely known 
as Persepolitan or Coptic is now. But he did not meet 
with the encouragement he had expected, and his services 
were not long continued. 

His first impressions of England, as we have seen, were 
delightful; and he sets them forth with his usual liveliness, 
with the piquant exaggeration of a modern newspaper cor- 
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respondent. ‘“ When,” he writes in a letter to Mountjoy, 
“when I listen to my friend Colet, it seems to me like lis- 
tening to Plato himself. In Grocyn who does not admire the 
wide range of his knowledge? What can be more search- 
ing, more deep, more refined, than the judgment of Linacre? 
Did nature ever frame a disposition more gentle, more 
sweet, more happy, than that of Thomas More?” English 
manners, even to the extent of hunting, captivated him. 
He tells his correspondent that he has become a tolerable 
huntsman, no bad rider, and a most accomplished courtier, 
accustomed to feasting, kissing the fair, and bovring to every 
one. Then follows a passage which shows Erasmus in his 
highest vein of literary rhetoric, which smacks of a refresh- 
ing geniality, and proves that a taste for fun and good 
humor were perfectly compatible with Erasmus’s conception 
of the duties of a scholar : — 


Here you will see nymphs with divine faces, gentle, easy, and such as 
you would prefer to the Nine. Moreover, there is a custom here that 
can never be praised enough. Whithersoever you come, you receive a kiss 
from all; whencesoever you depart, a kiss sends you on your way; you 
return, so do the kisses ; some one approaches, so do the kisses; if they 
depart, the kisses separate; you meet, there is a kiss off-hand; in a 
word, stir whithersoever you will, all things are full of kisses. If you 
once taste their lips and find how soft and delicate and fragrant they 
are, you will certainly desire, not for ten years only, but until death, to 
be a resident in England.* 


These rapid touches may give some idea of what sort of 
aman Erasmus was at Paris and at Oxford and in London 
in the last decade of the fifteenth century. 

But Erasmus, who liked so much the excellent custom of 
the young ladies to kiss him when he came, to kiss him 
when he went, and to kiss him at intervening times, was 
not fated to pass his days in such pleasant pastimes. He 
had come under the influence of Colet, and what that in- 
fluence was may be described in a few words. Colet had 


*Eras. Zp. 65. Dean Milman simply says: “It seems that in the days of Henry 
VIL. our great-great-great-grandmothers, at meeting and at parting, indulged their 
friends and even strangers with an innocent salute. On this usage Erasmus enlarges 
to his poetic friend, in very pretty Latin,’ etc. Milman’s “ Erasmus,” p. 94. 
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been in Italy while Savonarola was the virtual head of the 
Florentine Republic, and also while the scandals of Rome’s 
worst pope, Alexander VI., were in every one’s mouth. 
He caught the spirit, not only of the revival of learning, but 
also of religious reform. Combining the two, he became, on 
his return to England, the beginner of a movement at Ox- 
ford which was to influence England and Europe. In his 
lectures he zealously urged the necessity of a reform in the 
morals of the clergy. What was it that set men against the 
Church? It was ecclesiastical scandals; it was the wicked 
living of the clergy; it was the way they strove after money 
and power and pleasure. ‘ Whereas,” he said, “if the clergy 
lived in the love of God and their neighbor, how soon would 
their true piety, religion, charity, goodness towards all men, 
simplicity, patience, toleration, conquer evil with good! 
How it would stir up the minds of men everywhere to think 
well of the Church of Christ!” He had seen how licentious 
the popes and cardinals of Rome were; and so now at Ox- 
ford he burst out intoé hot words, written, as he said, ** with 
grief and tears,” against wickedness in high places. He 
spoke of the popes as “wickedly distilling poison to the 
destruction of the Church.” Unless there could be a reform 
of the clergy, from the pope at the head down to the monks 
and the clergymen, he saw no chance of saving the Church. 
“QO Jesu Christ, wash for us not our feet only, but also our 
hands and our head! Otherwise our disordered Church 
cannot be far from death!” 

A man so earnest was sure to make disciples. Students 
came to him burdened with scholastic arguments. He told 
them to set aside the disputes of divines and keep to the 
Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, letting all the rest go. He 
told them to inquire into facts for themselves, and his lect- 
ures on Saint Paul’s Epistles taught his hearers to go direct 
to the teaching of the apostles. He stirred up in them both 
real religious sentiment, thirst for purity of life and intel- 
lectual inquiry, and gave them a new power, a ruling mo- 
tive in life. 

Erasmus went to Oxford, not yet hating the scholastic sys- 
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tem as Colet did, nor ready at once to take to Colet’s convic- 
tions on the necessity of reform. He was not yet moved by 
the religious earnestness which made Colet what he was. 
But Colet’s fervor was infectious; and before Erasmus left 
Oxford he saw clearly what a great work Colet had begun. 
Colet urged him to stay at Oxford, and at once to join him 
in his work; but Erasmus said he was not ready,— he must 
first go to Italy. But, he said, “ when I feel I have the 
needful firmness and strength, I will join you.” 

Meanwhile, he was busied in the compilation of his Adagia, 
a book in which a wonderful variety of proverbs and popular 
sayings are collected together, illustrated, explained, traced 
to their origin, with an acuteness of perception and a variety 
of learning which have seldom been surpassed. He also 
composed a work of some importance entitled Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani, a sort of manual of personal religion,— 
a work which, he declares, was composed “not as a display 
of wit or eloquence, but with the view of showing the error 
of those who suppose that religion consists in a more-than- 
Jewish observance of corporeal ceremonies and rites, neglect- 
ing the matters which constitute true piety.” This may 
perhaps be regarded as the first of his avowed attacks on the 
abuses of the Romish Church; but even the pages of the 
Adagia, like tke first edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
occasionally present inklings of peculiar views, and he never 
loses a chance of a side-thrust at the monks. At all 
events, the Enchiridion was no favorite with the Romanists. 
Loyola complained that it ** cooled his devotion.” * 

Besides the want of “ the needful firmness and strength ” 
to co-operate with Colet, Erasmus suffered from — or at least 
had—another want, that of some fixed employment. 
Dependence upon patrons, the chance of a present, a fee 
for an occasional dedication,— these were precarious sources 
of income. He complained that his patroness, the Mar- 
chioness de Vere, while lavishing her money upon a parcel 
of “drunken, good-for-nought monks and impostors,” was 





* Jortin, vol. i. p. 22. 
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the executors of the Archbishop of Cambray rewarded him 
for three Latin epitaphs to the prelate’s memory, and one in 
Greek, with only six florins, “ determined that he should be 
consistent in his conduct, even when dead.”* He employed 
messengers to solicit assistance ; for, to say the truth, Eras- 
mus well understood the art of genteel begging, and was not 
over thin-skinned as to employing it. But we can readily 
pardon his seeming sordidness, when we consider not only 
that it was a habit countenanced by the custom of his day, 
but what a noble use he made of the small pittance he did 
obtain. Poor as he. was, he declared that, “as soon as he 
could get any money, he should buy first some Greek books 
and then clothes.” He would have mastered Hebrew, but 
the impossibility of obtaining books or teachers with his 
small means forced him to desist from the attempt. He 
went to France and Italy, probably learning that poverty 
might pass there less noticed, while the bare necessaries of 
life were cheaper thanin England. It is not necessary to fol- 
low him in all his wanderings. We find him at Paris, Cam- 
bray, Orleans, Louvain, Turin, Bologna, and Rome, spending 
his time in study, or getting out of the way of the plague, or 
writing dunning letters to his friends, appearing to settle in 
each place, but changing again for fresh woods and pastures 
new, yet gathering additional knowledge and heightened 
fame wherever he went. England, however, was the principal 
magnet; and no wonder, when, as he tells Colet in 1509, 
“there was no country which had furnished him with so 
many learned and generous benefactors as even the single 
city of London.” Everywhere on the continent he spoke of 
England as the home of scholarly men, and as not without 
her Octavius. On the accession of Henry VIII., Mountjoy 
wrote to Erasmus: “ Our Octavius is on the throne. Come, 
behold the new star: all thingsare changed.” Erasmus had, 
indeed, received letters from-the young king, in creditable 
Latin, expressing the warmest affection towards him, and 
urging his return to England. He took leave of the pope, 


* Eras. Ep. 445. 
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country prepared to give him a cordial welcome. Erelong 
he was appointed Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, and afterwards Professor of Greek. 

In keeping with his character as a reformer of the Church 
from within, he signalized his entrance on his duties by the 
issue in 1511 of his famous “ Praise of Folly,” a work which 
has been read and will be read as long as a taste for pungent 
sarcasm, happy wit, and a genuine flow of mischievous good 
humor can give gusto to writing. Few books added more 
to his renown or made him more enemies. It was circulated 
everywhere. I can but refer to it. It is a satire of incon- 
ceivable keenness on the monks, the friars, and the priests 
of his day. It is small in bulk, but it exercised a marvellous 
influence at the time. He dressed up Folly in her cap and 
bells, and made her deliver an oration to her fellow-fools. 
Prominent among her fellow-fools were the scholastic theo- 
logians whom Colet had taught him to dislike. The 
theologians, says Folly, are ingenious in explaining the 
profoundest mysteries. They will tell you the process by 
which the world was made; they will give you the dimen- 
sions of heaven, as though they had been there and meas- 
ured it with a plumb and line; they will show you through 
what channel the plague-spot of original sin was transmitted 
to posterity ; they will tell you in what manner and in what 
degree Christ was made perfect before birth in the Virgin’s 
womb. Yet these, says Folly, are trifles compared with 
other questions far more abstruse,—for example, as to 
whether God could have taken upon him the form of a 
woman or of the devil or of a cucumber or of a flint-stone. 
Suppose he had taken the form of a cucumber, how could 
he have preached, worked miracles, or been crucified ? 

The profane absurdity of such things is not to be attrib- 
uted to Erasmus. Such absurdities were common at the 
time, and are found in the pages of Erasmus only because 
they were common. . 


If the apostles (says Folly) were questioned as to the nature of transub- 
stantiation,— how the same body can be in different places at the same 
time, what is the difference between the attributes of the body of Christ 
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in heaven and in the sacrament of the mass, at what moment transub- 
stantiation takes place, whether the prayer through which it is effected 
has a permanent power or operates only at the moment,— they would not, 
I fancy, answer so well as our divines. They were well acquainted with 
the mother of Jesus, but which of them demonstrated that she was pre- 
served immaculate from original sin? They worshipped, indeed, but it 
was not revealed to them that they must adore in one and the same act 
Christ himself in heaven and his image painted on a wall with the fin- 
gers stretched out, his hair uncut, and a circle with three marks on it 
round his head. To understand these mysteries requires six-and-thirty 
years spent in the study of Aristotle and the doctrines of the Scotists. 


These are merely detached fragments of the famous satire, 
and it is not necessary to point out what a true note of 
reformation rings in them. Erasmus had learned to treat 
the superstitions and dogmatic nonsense of his day with 
clear sense and reasonable judgment. 


Alas, says Folly, several of these fooleries are so absurd that I am 
almost ashamed to refer to them; yet they are practised and admired 
not only by the common people, but also by professors of religion. Do 
we not see each country claiming its peculiar saint? Each trouble has 
its saint, and every saint his candle. This cures the toothache; that 
assists women in childbirth; a third restores what a thief has stolen; a 
fourth pteserves you in shipwreck; and a fifth protects your flocks. 
There are some who have many virtues at once, and especially the 
Virgin-mother of God, in whom the people place more confidence than 
in her Son.... The mind of man is so constituted that imposture has 
more hold on it than the truth. If there is one saint more apocryphal 
than another,— a Saint George, Saint Christopher, Saint Barbara,— you 
will see him worshipped with greater fervency than Saint Peter, Saint 
Paul, or even than Christ himself. 


The “ Praise of Folly” opened the eyes of men all over 
Europe to the need of reform, and turned the ridicule of the 
world upon the scholastic theologians and the monks. The 
“Colloquies” produced a similar impression throughout 
Christendom.* Yet the book entailed upon him unfeigned 
hatred. It was formally censured in the year 1526 by the 
Sorbonne as a work “in which the fasts and abstinences of 
the Church are slighted, the suffrages of the Hely Virgin 
and of the saints are denied, virginity is set below matri- 


* First published surreptitiously in 1518, but by Erasmus himself in 1522. 
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mony, Christians are discouraged from monkery, and gram- 
matical is preferred to theological erudition. Therefore, it 
is decreed that the perusal of this wicked book be forbidden 
to all, especially to young folks, and that it be entirely sup- 
pressed, if it be possible.” This condemnation did not avail 
much: one bookseller of Paris, on giving out a report that 
the book was proscribed, sold twenty-four thousand copies! 
At a later time Turgo, Bishop of Breslau, could write him 
that “true theology and the most sacred studies, almost 
ready to die, now, as if raised from the dead, flourish over 
the whole world, through your labors and guidance.” 

No one ridiculed and condemned more bitterly the super- 
stitions of the day,—the indulgences, the worship of relics, 
the manufactured miracles, the monstrous legends, the idol- 
atry of saints and images which prevailed. No one scourged 
the friars and monks more fiercely, or was so bitterly hated 
by them. Here is an illustration both of the man and of 
the times. 

There was the celebrated shrine of Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, a Norfolk village. Erasmus paid a visit to it, and he 
has left us his impressions in his “ Colloquies.”* You will 
scarcely find any one in the island,” he says, “ who thinks 
his affairs can be prosperous unless he annually makes 
some present to that Lady.” There were different chapels, 
the first of them “as if it were the seat of all the saints, it 
was so glittering with gold and silver and jewels.” A- 
priest stood by the altar to receive the offerings, and to 
scowl on those who offered nothing. Erasmus was shown 
a small door which could not be entered without stooping, 
but he was assured that an armed knight had passed 
through on horseback, with the aid of the Virgin; and a 
picture of the knight and his horse on a plate of copper 
nailed on the door attested the miracle! He was shown the 
middle joint of St. Peter’s finger, “large enough for a 
giant.” He made the profane remark that Peter must have 
been a man of an enormous size; and, as his companions 





*The visit to Our Lady of Walsingham took place, apparently, in 1505 or 1506, on 
the second visit to England. 
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burst into a laugh, they only saved themselves from being 
expelled by assuaging the verger’s indignation with a few 
coins. He was shown, in front of the chapel, a house which 
had been brought there suddenly, in the winter-time, from 
nobody knew where. He was shown under the house two 
wells which had burst suddenly out of the ground at the 
command of the Virgin, and which were warranted to 
cure pains in the head and the stomach. He was shown 
the milk of the Virgin in a glass globe. Erasmus said it 
looked like chalk mixed with the white of an egg, and 
asked what proof there was that it was really the Virgin’s 
milk. The monk exclaimed, in a tone of horror, * What 
need to ask such questions, when you have the tablet before 
you to vouch for it?” Erasmus became mischievous, and 
said he wondered how any woman who had never had but 
one child should have so much milk, up and down Christen- 
dom, “though her child never sucked a drop.” He was told 
that the milk shown there had been drawn direct from the 
Virgin’s breast, but what was shown elsewhere had dropped 
on the stones as she sat, at different times, and had been 
scraped up and miraculously multiplied. He quietly re- 
marked that it was a fraud, like that of the relics of the 
cross, which were exhibited everywhere in such profusion 
that they would load a ship if gathered together. The 
monk’s anger rose, and he was on the point of expelling 
Erasmus from the church when a piece of silver, for the 
second time, softened his temper. 

Such was the religion of the age in one of its aspects, and 
these impostures were everywhere in vogue. Erasmus ridi- 
culed them with his biting wit; and possibly his jests were 
more offensive to the priests and monks than his arguments 
for reform. When the image of a saint was insulted and 
burned, he said, with a quiet sneer, “It is a marvel there 
was no miracle: the saint worked so many in the good old 
times.” * So when he was told by Romanists that from the 
marriage of the monk Luther with a nun Antichrist was 
born, * Nay,” said Erasmus, “if monk and nun produce Anti- 


* Froude, “ Short Studies on Great Subjects,” Erasmus, vol. i. p. 132. 
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christ, there must have been legions of antichrists these 
many years.” * 

These were the caustic jibes which Erasmus flung at the 
corruptions of the Church, and England and all Europe 
joined in the contempt they raised. But there fell upon 
him heavily the resentment of the old routine ecclesiastics 
of England. Standish, Bishop of St. Asaph, especially em- 
bodied this feeling, and resolved to act upon it. The name 
St. Asaph was sometimes abbreviated as St. Ass; and Eras- 
mus, after his manner, had spoken of Standish as being 
somewhat appropriately the bishop of a diocese with such a 
title. The bishop felt this bit of humor the more, inas- 
much as it was no secret that his learning could not bear 
a close scrutiny. The proceedings of Standish sufficed to 
show that the time had come when Erasmus must relinquish 
his footing in England or retain it by braving something in 
its defence. But deep convictions on grave subjects and 
the courage which such conviction imparts did not belong 
to the character of Erasmus. He had a quick perception of 
moral distinctions and proprieties, and an exquisite sense of 
the ridiculous; but he wanted the conscientious thorough- 
ness necessary to the really great man. In this view, com- 
pared with Luther, his mind was feeble and fragile. Hence- 
forward, the great man of letters gives place considerably in 
the public eye to the great man in the religious sense. We 
hear less of Erasmus and more of Luther. Nevertheless, 
Erasmus still had a great work to do, though a work with- 
out noise. This was to retire to Basle, and there to print 
and publish his Greek Testament,— a work of infinite labor, 
labor so severe, he tells us, as, in fact, to destroy his constitu- 
tion. For its time it was a wonderful work.t The boldness 


* Froude, “ Short Studies on Great Subjects,”’ Erasmus, vol. i. p. 132. 


t Dean Milman says: “ For its age, in critical sagacity, in accuracy, in fidelity, in 
the labor of comparing: scattered and yet unexplored manuscripts, the New Testa- 
ment of Erasmus was a wonderful work. The best and latest of our Biblical scholars 
— Tischendorf, Lachmann, Tregelles — do justice to the bold and industrious pioneer 
who first opened the invaluable mines of Biblical wealth. It was no common courage 
or honesty which would pre-ume to call in question the impeccable integrity, the 
infallible authority of the Vulgate, which had ruled with uncontested sway the West- 
ern mind for centuries, to appeal to a more ancient and more venerable as well as 
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that questioned the authoritative Vulgate was startling. 
But his desire that men should be free to read the Gospels 
not only in Greek, but in their own tongue, was nobler still. 
«I wish,” said he, “ that even all women might read the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles of Saint Paul. I wish they were trans- 
lated into all languages, so as to be read not only by the 
Scotch and Irish, but even by Turks and Saracens. I long 
for the day when the husbandman shall sing parts of them 
to himself as he follows the plough, when the weaver shall 
hum them to the time of the shuttle, and when the wearied 
traveller, halting on his journey, shall refresh him under 
some shady tree by these goodly narratives.” * 

This work was the great gift of Erasmus to the cause of 
Protestantism, but a gift which contributed to the progress 
of that memorable revolution in a degree not intended by its 
author. The first edition was published at Basle in 1516. 

Immediately the work was in every hand. “ Men strug- 
gled to procure it, read it eagerly, and would even kiss it.” 
Never had any book produced so wide an agitation. Eras- 
mus, seeing that a great work was to be done, had looked 
for the support of all who loved the Christian Church and 
professed to be followers of its Founder. But traditionalism 
was stirred up from its lowest depths.| He met with oppo- 


more trustworthy canon of the faith. To dare in those days to throw doubt on the 
authenticity of such a text as that of the ‘Three Heavenly Witnesses’ implied fear- 
less candor, as rare as admirable. ... But, to the latest times, theological learning 
acknowledges the inestimable debt of gratitude which it owes to Erasmus. It was 
not only as editor, it was as interpreter also of the New Testament, that Erasmus was 
a benefactor to the world.”’ 


* Paraclesis ad Lectorem Pium. 


+ The leader in this anti-Biblical crusade was Lee, Archbishop of York. Lee had 
been on friendly terms with Erasmus while Erasmus was in England. The arch- 
bishop was not a scholar in the judgment of scholars. But be now made the discov- 
ery that from Erasmus no good thing could come. His Greek Testament was said to 
be full of errors of the most frightful and mischievous description. Every possible 
effort was made to diffuse this impression. Good dinners were given, letters were 
written, agents were employed, criticisms were privately printed, all that could be 
done was done to sink the reputation of Erasmus and to raise that of his most ortho- 
dox opponent upon its ruins. Erasmus knew all this. ‘“ Why,” said he, * be so mod- 
est as to print only for private circulation ? Why not publish on the subject? Who 
can tell but that the holy fathers, in appointing you the Aristarchus of letters, may be 
willing to give you a birch to keep the world in order?” Eras. Zp. 593, 742, 746. 

More upbraided Lee for his attack on Erasmus. More had known Lee’s family 
and Lee himself in his youth; but he did not scruple to castigate the presumption 


9 
- 
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sition and hatred from men of the old school, and especially 
from the monks and scholastic divines. To them the old 
Vulgate version was sacred, and Greek a heretical tongue. 
Regular and secular, in terror for their ancient common, 
vied in their attempts to arouse the populace against the 
great work. The priests thundered from their pulpits, the 
monks went about “among susceptible women and credu- 
lous men.” Erasmus was amazed at this storm. Had he 
foreseen it, would he have chosen a course so inconvenient ? 
“Who,” he cried in despair, “could have foreseen this hor- 
rible tempest?” But his New Testament was received by 
thoughtful and earnest men with an affection which realized 
his most sanguine hopes. It went through several large 
editions, and when, a few years after, the learned men of the 
Sorbonne, at Paris, complained of what they called its here- 
sies, Erasmus was able to reply triumphantly: “ You are 
too late in your objections. You should have spoken sooner: 
it is now scattered over Europe by thousands of copies!” 
Erasmus has been called the Rationalist of the Reforma- 
tion. A Rationalist he was not in the sense of unreservedly 
maintaining that enlightened reason and educated con- 
science constitute the supreme authority in religion. A 
Rationalist he was in the sense of appealing to reason 
against the logical refinements and subtle definitions of the 
Schoolmen ; in the sense of releasing the New Testament 
from the mass of mystic, allegoric, scholastic, traditional lore 
which had been heaped upon and around it, and bringing 
out the historical and grammatical meaning of the apostolic 
writings;* in the sense that he maintained liberal insight 
and pure and lofty feeling in opposition to the prevailing 
theological narrowness; in the sense that he always laid 
stress on the real meaning and significarice of things, apart 
from which outward ceremonies of the Church were worth- 


of Lee in measuring himself against the great scholar. In his last letter, after allud- 
ing to Pope Leo’s approbation of the New Testament, he adds, “‘ Quod ex arce relig- 
ionis summus ille Christiani orbis princeps suo testimonio cohonestat, id tumonachu- 
lus et indoctus et obscurus ex antro cellule tuze puteolenté lingué conspurcas.” 
Jortin, “ Erasmus,” App. II. 


*See Milman. See also Beard’s Hibbert Lectures on the Reformation, 1883, pp. 
119, 120, 149-152. 
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less; in the sense that he saw the fundamental difficulties of 
all theological problems, and the necessity, therefore, for em- 
phasizing what is simple, plain, and obvious rather than 
what is abstruse and dark. I will make one quotation 
which will give a clear view of his ideas. Writing to one of 
his correspondents, an archbishop, he says : — 


Let us have done with theological refinements. There is an excuse 
for the Fathers, because the heretics forced them to define particular 
points ; but every definition is a misfortune, and for us to persevere in 
the same way is sheer folly. Is no man to be admitted to grace who 
does not know how the Father differs from the Son, and both from the 
Spirit? or how the nativity of the Son differs from the procession of the 
Spirit? Unless I forgive my brother his sins against me, God will not 
forgive me my sins. Unless I have a pure heart, unless I put away 
envy, hate, pride, avarice, lust, I shall not see God. Buta man is not 
damned because he cannot tell whether the Spirit has one principle or 
two. Has he the fruits of the Spirit? That is the question. Is he 
patient, kind, good, gentle, modest, temperate, chaste? Inquire, if you 
will, but do not define. True religion is peace, and we cannot have 
peace unless we leave the conscience unshackled on obscure points on 
which certainty is impossible. We hear now of questions being referred 
to the next (Ecumenical Council: better a great deal refer them to 
Doomsday. Time was, when a man’s faith was looked for in his life, 
not in the articles he professed. Necessity first brought articles upon 
us, and ever since we have refined and refined till Christianity has be- 
come a thing of words and creeds. Articles increase, sincerity vanishes, 
contention grows hot, and charity grows cold. Then comes in the civil 
power, with stake and gallows, and men are forced to profess what they 
do not believe,— to pretend to love what, in fact, they hate, and to say 
that they understand what, in fact, has no meaning for them. 


Of the late life of Erasmus little need be said. In his old 
age the rising spirit of the Lutheran Reformation was as 
ungenial to him as the superstitions of monkery and the 
pride of sacerdotalism had been in his earlier years. He 
saw nothing but violence, coarseness, and discouragement to 
learning in its progress, although Luther and he for a time 
exchanged friendly letters; and he recognized in Melanch- 
thon a scholar whose name might yet throw his own in the 
shade. Melanchthon in turn spoke of him as “ the first to 
call back theology to its fountain-head.” So long as he 
continued on friendly terms with Luther, he was always 
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warning the Saxon Reformer against violence; but the 
progress of the religious revolution soon turned the two 
men into denunciatory foes.* His quiet spirit shrank from 
the words of fire and the deeds of daring in which the hero 
of the Reformation revelled. He hoped and believed that 
the needed reformation could be effected by milder meas- 
ures. Let only ignorance, he thought, yield to knowledge, 
and men will be ashamed of the follies and errors with 
which the religion of Christ had become incrusted. In this 
he was mistaken, and we may rejoice that Luther was led 
to follow a bolder and more decisive course. Erasmus had 
no adequate conception of the deep-seated corruption which 
then existed in the Church, or of the hopelessness of curing 
it by the peaceful policy of moderation, politeness, and learn- 
ing. He did not know, as we know now, that, if Popery 
had not received that mortal blow inflicted on it by Luther, 
every voice calling for improvement would speedily. have 
been silenced, and he himself would probably have been 
committed to the flames, as his books were. But I wish to 
do justice to Erasmus. Was he always hesitant about with- 
drawing from Rome? Was his faith placed in compromise. 
and was he without the clear vision to see that such a course 
was an impossibility in a grave crisis of principle? Still, I 
will not attribute to want of principle what was in fact due 
to an error in judgment. He lifted up his voice against 
evils then characteristic of ecclesiastics. He unsparingly 
denounced the ambition of princes and prelates. He freely 
and forcibly criticised many beliefs then prevailing and held 
sacred in the Church. He opposed ignorance and supersti- 
tion, encouraged liberty, promoted knowledge and genuine 
piety. He did more than any other man of the period 


*The grand quarrel commenced in 1525, when Erasmus published his book De 
Libero Arbitrio. Up to that period the two men had been on terms of friendship. 
Erasmus had several times taken up the defence of Luther. Luther, in return, had 
consented to respect the neutrality of Erasmus on other points. In a letter of April, 
1524, to Erasmus, Luther shows that he still felt it necessary or desirable to observe 
some circumspection with reference to the powerful writer of Rotterdam. But the 
state of things disclosed in that letter could not endure for any permanence. At 
length the publication of the De Livero Arbitrio served as a regular declaration 
of war between the parties. See Letters of Luther, 28th Sept., 1525; 7th March, 1529; 
28th May, 1529. 
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to disseminate a knowledge of the New Testament. He 
touched with his pen all lands which showed signs of awak- 
ening to the new life. He handed over to the Protestant 
cause the best and purest learning revived by the Humanists. 
He did more service to the moral and intellectual elevation 
of the European world than a good many of Luther's most 
conspicuous followers; and Luther, who had not all the 
light even of his own time, might have borrowed not a 
little from him. 

In view of all this, while I admit his faults of indecision 
and a deficiency of courage, I, nevertheless, see that those 
had a true estimate of the work of Erasmus, who said at 
the time, with reference to the Reformation, “ Erasmus laid 
the egg and Luther hatched it.” When, with wrath in 
his heart and protests on his lips, he stood aside from the 
movement which he had once led, perhaps the ineffable 
cruelty of ecclesiastical revenge may be pleaded in extenua- 
tion and excuse. Besides, Colet was dead; and in him 
Erasmus lost not only one of his best friends, but his wisest 
religious counsellor. At length, the evil tidings of what had 
taken place in England, in the violent death of Sir Thomas 
More, reached him. Then he not only saw all his early 
dreams broken, but knew that his best friend had suffered 
on the scaffold. “And he, too, is gone,” he said, and he 
prepared himself to die. On the 12th of July, 1536, a con- 
tinued dysentery put an end to his sufferings; and he 
breathed his last at Basle. And when, amid the lamenta- 
tions of the university and the townsfolk, he was buried in 
the cathedral, where his remains still lie.—a spot sacred to 
many a scholarly pilgrim,— he had achieved much, he had 
paid dearly for his weaknesses, and he took with him to the 
grave a not untarnished but a rich garland of merit and 
fame, having bequeathed to posterity studies for which, as 
Dean Milman says, the theological learning of the latest 
times acknowledges the inestimable debt of gratitude it 
owes to him. 


Scarborough, England. 
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THE SECOND COMING. 
By Professor A. B. Curtis. 


What influence did prevalent erroneous opinions concern- 
ing the immediate second coming of Christ have upon the 
rapid growth and spread of early Christianity? Of the im- 
portance of the question too much cannot be said, for the 
whole method of Christian propagandism is involved in our 
answer. 

That in dogmatic theology too much has sometimes been 
made of the superiority of the method of introducing Chris- 
tianity there can be no doubt. Mohammed’s way of spread- 
ing his religion was not so far below Paul’s method as some 
who are unacquainted with the facts have supposed. 
Neither is the supernatural element so conspicuous in the 
growth of the early Church as enthusiastic writers have 
sought to make us believe. It is the purpose of this paper 
to show that the prevailing idea of the second coming had a 
most powerful influence upon popular notions and supersti- 
tions, and that the way in which Christianity was offered 
to Jew and Gentile is a well-nigh all-sufficient cause of its 
rapid growth. If it can be shown that Christianity based 
its early growth very largely upon fear, a fear that was 
harrowed to the intensity of insanity by a prevailing super- 
stition, we have done much toward setting aside the 
necessity for bringing in grossly supernatural elements to 
explain that growth. If the early apostles were justified in 
thus turning popular panic to their own ends, the modern 
revivalist, who also makes use of threat as well as entreaty, 
is in a measure defended. This corollary of our thesis it is 
not, however, our purpose to discuss. 

It may be well to quote here in full the passage which 
first suggested the present line of argument. It is taken 
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from an excellent work by Dr. Otto Pfleiderer on “ The 
Influence of the Apostle Paul on Christianity.” His words 
are as follows : — 


The miraculous christophanies, which were shared at times by indi- 
viduals, and at times by many at once in the exalted moments of their 
religious exercises, were regarded by them as the prelude and pledge of 
the near return of their Lord for the permanent establishment of his 
kingdom. From that time forth their hope and longing were directed 
to that return; their faith in the Messianic dignity of Jesus reached its 
climax in the expectation of his immediate second coming. But since, 
elsewhere in the Jewish nation of that time, a belief in the speedy com- 
ing of Messiah prevailed, the faith of the earliest church of the disciples 
of Jesus differed, when strictly looked at, from that of the rest of the 
Jews simply in this: that the former hoped to behold again in the Mes- 
siah, whose coming all expected, the crucified Jesus, whom the latter 
abhorred as acriminal. It is true this one point of difference concealed 
within it a profound chasm, which required only to be realized and 
thought out in its consequences, to conduct to a complete separation be- 
tween the church of the disciples of Jesus and Judaism. But this is 
just what did not take place within the primitive church. On the con- 
trary, in its thought and feeling, that point of difference was outweighed 
by what it possessed in common with Judaism; and that common pos- 
session was not merely the general dogmatic axioms, but particularly 
the view of the Messianic kingdom as the terrestrial consummation of 
the national Judean theocracy on the basis of the perpetual Mosaic 
law.* 


By way of proving and elucidating the above quotation, 
it may be well to treat separately the Messianic or quasi- 
Messianic expectations of (1) the Jews, (2) the Romans and 
others, and (8) the early Christians of various sects. 

Professor Huidekoper, in his “Judaism at Rome,” has 
established the fact beyond a doubt that the Christian world 
hitherto has not appreciated to its full extent the influence 
which Judaism had in preparing for Christianity. The in- 
fluence of the Jew at the dawn of the Christian era had gone 
forth into all the world, and many of his beliefs had obtained 
a footing upon foreign soil. Just as the Greek conquered 
the conquering Roman by his philosophy and his science, 
so the Jews of conquered Palestine went forth with their 


*Pfieiderer’s “‘ Influence of Paul,” p. 15. 
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Greeks, because of their proximity, were eSpecially suscep- 
tible to Jewish influence. And there is ample evidence that 
the Stoic is a Jew with the forms and ceremonies lopped off. 
There are many who will not admit any close relation be- 
tween Stoicism and Judaism. But the origin of the Messi- 
anic hope and a belief in its attendant cosmic commotions is 
wholly Jewish; and so much of this excitement concerning 
final disaster as we find among Greeks and Romans at the 
time of Christ we must attribute directly to Jewish influence, 
although, when the notion was once suggested, the learned 
could draw sufficient corroboration for the belief from the 
early Greek philosophers. That the idea is wholly Jewish 
is still farther proved by the fact that the Jew alone set his 
golden age in the untried future. With the Greek and 
Roman the age of justice and happiness was an age gone by. 

From the earliest times the Jews were looking forward to 
a Deliverer, a royal Messiah or anointed King, who would 
deliver them from the serpent’s curse, destroy the evil 
nations, their enemies, and institute a reign of holiness. 
The seed of David is adopted by Jehovah; and from this 
line, according to promise, Messiah: will come. The house 
of David will be an everlasting dynasty. At first there 
seems to be no thought among the prophets that there must 
be a waning of the Davidic line; but, with the fall of this 
house, the direct line of prophecy changes. It must be a 
restored royal house, and Messiah is to be a second David.* 
Zechariah represents Messiah as coming meek and lowly, rid- 
ing upon the foal of an ass: having destroyed the weapons 
of war, he will reign in peace. Peace is now the ideal, as it 
is natural it should be after the long and distressing wars in 
which Israel had been engaged. Thus Isaiah represents his 
Messianic king as a “ Wonderful Counsellor, Divine Hero,t 
Distributor of Spoils, and Prince of Peace.” 


* Briggs’s ‘* Messianic Prophecy,” p. 493. 


+ Mighty God” is an inaccurate translation of Zl Gibbor. The same phrase is 
used elsewhere in Scripture to describe valiant heroes, and it is doubtless. so used 
here. Zl is often used of “men,” of angels, and of God. The rendering “ Everlast- 
ing Father” of the King James version may be inaccurate : adh may mean either 


“eternity” or “ spoils.”” The consensus of opinion favors the translation “ father of 
spoils” or “* possessor of spoils.” 
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With the further waning of the house of David, the idea 
of a Messianic king grows of less importance. The un- 
known author of the Deutero-Isaiah knows nothing of a royal 
Messiah.* And during the period of the restoration Zech- 
ariah alone, under the figure of “the Branch,” revives the 
decaying ideal of a Messianic king. Daniel represents the 
Messiah-prince as cut off without having accomplished the 
full redemption of his people.t Daniel does not exalt any 
special person, but proclaims that the kingdom will return 
to the worship of God, and his grace will shower prosperity 
once more upon the people.t Sixty years later the Jews 
met with a vein of temporary prosperity under the Asmo- 
neans. The Book of Enoch originated at this time, repre- 
senting Messiah as a priest and prophet, and the house of 
David is forgotten. With the rise of John Hyrcanus, the 
Davidie house falls still farther into the background, and 
the Jews begin to think, in their temporary freedom from 
Roman sway, that the Messianic age has come. But their 
hopes were soon blasted; and now there is a great rush of 
the tide back to the inspired prophets of the earlier age, and 
to the promise made by Jehovah to David. The Sibylline 
prophecies, which seem to have been composed by a Jew, 
echo on every hand the immediate coming of a Messianic 
king. 

So wide-spread was this Messianic excitement in the cen- 
tury preceding and following the birth of Christ, that many 
intellectual awakenings and social upheavals outside Pales- 
tine can only be adequately explained by reference to it. 
There can be no doubt that, in addition to a deep-set discon- 
tent, the Messianic ideal gathered into itself all that was 
lofty and holy in Jewish thought and practice. There was 
much of fanaticism bound up with the movement, no doubt ; 
but also much that was inspired by the worthiest faculties 
of the human mind. Keim is doubtless building upon 
strictly historical evidence § when he ascribes the Hellen- 
istic and Alexandrine enlightenment of the time to the 


*See Briggs, pp. 200, 494. + The date of the Book of Daniel is 165 B.c, 
t Keim’s “ Jesus of Nazara,”’ i. 310. $ Keim, i. 316. 
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firm hold which this expectation had taken, not only upon 
the general populace, but upon the scholars as well. There 
were some who, like Philo, volatilized the idea of a histori- 
cal Messiah into a semi-angelic being, or metaphysical Logos, 
or, like John the Baptist and Jesus, spiritualized the con- 
ception into a divine sonship and a kingdom of heaven 
begun on earth by such as lived in the spirit. But neither 
by Jesus nor by Philo was the Davidic line, from which the 
national Saviour was to come, wholly set aside.* 

In the days of the major prophets it was supposed that 
the Messianic age or the “day of Jehovah” would be her- 
alded by great cosmic changes. And in the days imme- 
diately preceding the times of Christ, prophecies began to 
become common that the blissful era could not come until 
Rome was thoroughly destroyed. No doubt Pompey’s en- 
trance into the Holy of Holies of the temple at Jerusalem 
(63 B.C.) stimulated these prophecies; for the Jew, in the- 
ory at least, always allowed Jehovah to avenge his injuries. 
The prophecies of the time are manifestly influenced by the 
historical setting in which they were uttered. Under a leni- 
ent governor, they proclaim a Divine King to rule over the 
Romans, restoring peace and prosperity to the whole world; 
and, in the midst of oppression, prophecies go forth thick as 
summer flies that Rome shall utterly perish; and then still 
later, as Rome continues to exist, a Jewish prophecy calls 
her emperor Belial, and a Christian identifies him with 
Antichrist. 

Jewish expectations of Rome’s destruction are found in 
the Sibylline oracles in the apocryphal Book of Esdras, in 
Enoch, in the apocryphal “Psalms of Solomon,” in the 
Targums, and in several other less important writings. 
These, according to Keim, were “scattered broadcast antong 
the people, and were on every man’s lips in the days of 
John the Baptist and of Jesus.” ¢ 

The original (or Cumzan) Sibylline oracles were a patri- 
cian forgery, and were used by the senatorial party between 





* Keim, i. 314, 315. +t Huidekoper’s Works, i. 117. 


t Jesus of Nazara, i. 315 
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the years 461 and 83 B.c., when they perished, together with 
the Roman Capitol, by fire. The story of the mysterious 
sale of these oracles to King Tarquin the Proud, by “a cer- 
tain woman not of his own dominions,” is a familiar one, 
but it lacks historical corroboration. 

After the destruction of the Cumezan oracles a strange 
composition was forwarded to the senate (B.c. 76) written 
in Homeric verse, but pervaded with Jewish ideas, and was 
pressed upon their acceptance, on the ground that it was 
from the same hand as the original oracles.* These were 
officially adopted by the senate, and were interpreted by 
them in a way to quiet the common people or forward their 
own political chicanery. 

Some of the passages contained in these oracles are 
worthy of eur consideration. From a fragment which Pro- 
fessor Huidekoper thinks was written in 29 or 30 B.c. we 
quote the following : — 


“ But when Rome shall rule over Egypt also, 
Uniting it to its empire, then shall the mightiest kingdom 
Of the Immortal King appear among men, 
And a Sacred Prince shall come to hold the sceptre of the whole earth. 


A triumvirate shall destroy Rome by a miserable fate.” 


In another oracle we find this,— 


“( self-confident Rome! after the Macedonian phalanx 
Thou wilt shine to Olympus; but God will make thee 
Totally unheard of.” + 


Another oracle, whose descriptions seem to point to the 
year A.D. 70 as its date of composition, heaps countless 
anathemas upon the Romans, and proclaims that, 


“During famine and civil war, 
The end of the world is near.” 


Grosser and more cruel than any of the imprecatory psalms 
are many of these oracles, but through them all shines forth 
the final triumph of the Immortal God. 

The Jewish Christians, as we know, differed from Paul 


* Huidekoper, i. 396 et seq. + Ibid., i. 120 et seq. 
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in holding that the consummation of Jesus’ redemptive 
work would not take place until the second coming.* The 
Jews, likewise, at a very late date seem to have held ideas 
akin to these with reference to their Messiah. The date 
of the apocryphal 2 Esdras is probably not earlier than A.D. 
130.+ In this book we have the destruction of Rome fore- 
told, and a detailed account of the Messiah who shall be 
revealed with his companions. This Messiah shall die with 
all his companions, and there shall be the ancient silence for 
seven days, so that no man shall remain. Then there shall 
be an awakening. The perishable world shall disappear, and 
the Most High sitting upon his throne shall be made mani- 
fest. In other places the book seems to indicate that Mes- 
siah’s reign will be an earthly reign. Keim seems to think 
most Jewish expectations did not fly above the earth; for 
he says, “The destroyed cities will arise once more, the 
deserts will be inhabited, the barren will become fruitful.” 

That these Messianic hopes, with their attendant predic- 
tions of heathen downfall, gained considerable credence 
among the Romans and others, there is ample evidence to 
show. And the Jews doubtless remain alone in history as 
a people who have impressed their forebodings of impending 
doom upon their very conquerors. 

The Stoics, as Professor Huidekoper has shown, were 
largely influenced by the Jews either directly or indirectly. 
And many of the Alexandrian Jewish scholars, on the other 
hand, were tinctured with Greek philosophy. That there 
was a more or less free interchange of ideas between learned 
Jews and Greek (and Roman) Platonists there seems no 
reason to deny. And one of the attendant circumstances 
was a series of beliefs, among these heathen scholars, akin to 
the Messianic expectations of the later Jews. One of the 
Sibylline oracles had spoken of a king about to come from 
the East, who would “cause the whole earth to cease from 
wicked war.” He would be able to accomplish this not by 
his own counsels, but “by the excellent rules of the Great 
God.” At the coming of such a king “the people of the 





* J. H. Crooker, in Unitarian, v. 276. + Huidekoper, i, 132. 
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Great God shall again shine.” Now Cicero, in his De Na- 
tura Deorum, represents his brother Quintus Cicero as ex- 
pressing a belief in certain Stoic and other prophecies: he 
makes explicit mention of this very prophecy, and affirms 
his belief in this same king from the East. Quintus defends 
the truthfulness and trustworthiness of the Sibylline oracles, 
yet these contained in full the Messianic expectations of the 
later Jews. The quotation from Quintus Cicero is as fol- 
lows: “ Others, specially skilled touching public things, fore- 
see a kingdom from the East long beforehand.”* When, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the Jews were expelled 
from Rome, the Stoics were expelled with them. It was at 
this time that the Jewish denunciations were most unre- 
strained, and predictions of Rome’s early destruction were 
upon everybody’s tongue. No doubt this was a prime cause 
of their expulsion. And the Stoics would naturally be ex- 
pelled with them by the patrician element, because they 
were as outspoken as the Jews in their anticipations of im- 
pending catastrophe. One ancient authority, quoted by 
Professor Huidekoper,t says that “the Stoics expect a con- 
flagration and purification of this world: some a total, 
others a partial one.’ And Eusebius notes that the Stoics 
believe that the whole universe will be transformed into 
fire. Lucan was more sanguine than a Jew in his anticipa- 
tion of the coming conflagration. He seems to have thought 
it would take place soon after the battle of Pharsalia. And 
of the fallen he says, “If, Cesar, the fire should not burn 
these people now, it will burn them together with the 
earth; it will burn them together with the abysses of the 
sea; a funeral pyre remains for them in common with the 
world, which shall commingle the stars with their bones.” t 
Horace and Virgil also have left us in their works many 
references to the popular expectations of the time. 

Keim, in his “Jesus of Nazara,” intimates that from the 
days of John Hyrcanus the Messianic expectations of the 
Jew began to take powerful hold upon the world. He says, 





* Huidekoper, i. 435, note. +t Works, i. 45, note. 


t Lucan’s “ Pharsalia.” Quoted by Huidekoper, p. 55, note. 
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“At one time it might torment or gratify those who were 
in search of novelty: at another, by its promises of bless- 
ings to all the world, it silenced aspirations, which even 
Rome and the peaceful rule of the first emperor had been 
unable to satisfy. The hope of a dawning golden age after 
the storms of civil war was quite consistent with the Jew- 
ish expectations of the future. The poets of the Augustan 
age, among whom we should specially mention Horace as 
well as Virgil, are full of such views.” * So, too, a little 
later, Josephus laid claim to the gift of prophecy; and 
‘“‘ Vespasian and Titus joyfully accepted the promise of their 
greatness at the hands of the God of the Jews, speaking 
through Josephus.” + 

It remains to consider the Messianic expectations of the 
early Christians subsequent to the death of Jesus. Is it 
true that the early apostles, Paul, James, and John among 
them, anticipated a speedy return of Jesus, to complete the 
work which in his life he had only begun ? 

The twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew will hardly be 
understood by the casual reader. Verses 37-51 are natu- 
rally taken to refer to an approaching second appearance 
upon earth of Jesus. Did Jesus intend that’they should be 
so understood? To answer this question, we naturally turn 
to the parallel passage in Luke xii. 39-46. Here the words 
appear to have been uttered on a different occasion and in 
a different connection. Apparently, they have no reference 
whatever to a bodily return of Jesus or to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Matthew, however, by giving the words in 
the order he has, caused them to be, very naturally, misin- 
terpreted. Whether this was the result of mere oversight, 
or whether it was due to the fact that some one who had a 
hand in furnishing the Gospel of Matthew as we have it 
did actually believe in a second coming of Jesus, such as is 
here set forth, is not now known to us. But there is evi- 
dence that almost without exception the apostles took these 
words of Matthew regarding the speedy coming of the Lord 
as literally true.{ Thus the belief grew up that Jesus would 





*Keim, p. 319. t Ibid., p. 320. 
tSee Andrews Norton’s Notes on Gospels, 194. 
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“personally reappear upon the earth to triumph over his 
enemies and judge his followers.” In Acts i. 11, words are 
put into the mouths of the angels who attend the ascension 
which might easily be understood to refer to a bodily reap- 
pearing of Jesus.* 

If Paul is the author of First Thessalonians, it is baldest 
truism to say that Paul in the early part of his ministry 
believed in the speedy return of Jesus to the earth. The 
ablest and almost the only critic who rejects the Pauline 
authorship of Thessalonians is F. C. Baur.t Some, however, 
incline to reject the Epistle largely upon the ground of its 
flagrant errors with regard to the second coming of Jesus. 
The second Epistle was manifestly written to correct the 
misapprehensions of the first, and in no others of his Epistles 
does Paul give so full a discussion of this doctrine. Profes- 
sor Schmidt errs, however, when in the Protestant Com- 
mentary ¢ he affirms that Paul never repeats this doctrine. 
The passage in 1 Cor. xv. 19— “If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable ”— is mean- 
ingless and wholly out of keeping with its context, unless 
we understand by the words a reference to the prevailing 
opinion that it would be worth while to hope in Christ (i.e. 
in his return) just for this life. 

As the Book of Thessalonians clearly points out, a discus- 
sion arose as to what was to become of those who had died 
subsequent to conversion, but prior to the parousia. The 
friends of such, still living, felt worried lest their ‘relatives 
should lose their share in the Messianic kingdom, after all. 
Paul exhorts these to be of good courage; for the dead will 
arise and be caught up with the living, “to meet the Lord in 
the air.’ When the Lord does not come, Paul concludes 
the “man of sin” must come first. And this thought is 
developed in the Second Epistle to Thessalonians. At the 
writing of Corinthians it has become evident to the apos- 
tle that all must die who are now living. He develops a 





“ovTwe and dv Tpévov emphasize the fact that the reappearing is to be exactly 
like the disappearing of Jesus. 
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-theory of the resurrection, and says that, if we hope to see 
Messiah in this life, we are most wretchedly deceived, we are 
of all men most miserable. 

Again, in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, occurs the peculiar phrase Maran 
Atha,* 6 xipos épxerae (the Lord is coming). It had become 
a by-word thus early, and, so far as is known, was always 
used with reference to * Christ’s coming to judge the world,” 
and was usually accompanied by an anathema. Of this more 
anon. 

Omitting other isolated passages bearing upon this discus- 
sion, it remains to be shown that, had there been no belief 
among Christians in the speedy return of Jesus, there would 
have been no “ Book of the Revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

During the decay and fall of Judaism Daniel was the 
favorite prophet with both Jews and Christians. And the 
Apocalypse is but an echo of that book, with such new facts 
superadded as the subsequent history of the world had fur- 
nished in favor of Daniel’s primary conclusions. The word 
"AroxdAvyts does not occur in the Gospels, but is of frequent 
occurrence in the other portions of the New Testament. 
Usually it means the personal appearing or manifestation of” 
Jesus Christ. This meaning is evident in Gal. i. 12 and 
1 Peter i. 13. Moreover, “the day of Christ” was often 
used as synonymous with the less common Biblical expres- 
sion, “the day of the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 2 Thess. 
ii. 2 is convincing proof of this, and other passages may be 
cited.t+ But “the day of Christ” is manifestly used as 
synonymous with “the day of Jehovah” of Daniel and the 
Old Testament, and “ the day of the Lord,” which is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. When, therefore 
(in i. 10), the Revelator says he was “in the spirit on. the 
Lord’s day,” we ought to understand, not that the vision was 
given on Sunday, as some suppose, but that the author in 
spirit saw himself experiencing the wonderful things of the 
day of the Lord, or of the second coming of Jesus. Profes- 
sor Huidekoper and many others give the above interpreta- 


* Syriac or Aramaic NON 1M + Phil. i. 6; ii. 16; 1 Cor. i. 8. 
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tion of Rev. i. 10,* and he agrees with the Protestant Com- 
mentary and with all the best authorities in assigning the 
year A.D. 69 or 70 as the date of composition. The Book of 
Revelation has had a hard fight to become canonical, and 
there have always been some who have questioned its can- 
onicity. But that the book was early and widely known, 
and that it was understood to refer to a speedy second ap- 
pearing of Jesus, there is no reason to doubt. 

The creed of the early Church was a short one, consisting 
of simple assent to the dogma that Jesus was the Messiah. 
To be sure, during the Pauline controversy, the Jewish fac- 
tion held to the necessity of observing the Mosaic law. And 
in the Jerusalem church there was no rupture between the 
Jews and the Jewish Christians.— Paul’s controversy with 
Jerusalem arose wholly out of the fact that he offered to the 
Gentiles the Messianic salvation without a compliance with 
the Mosaic law. The Jews were wont to believe that salva- 
tion is of the Jews: it was not Paul’s belief in Jesus as Mes- 
siah that was odious to them, but his universalism. Paul 
conquered, the Mosaic law was set aside, and the one article 
of faith was to accept Jesus as Messiah. And, as Professor 
Fisher tells us, the early Church, conscious that revelation 
was complete and that the last days were near, “looked and 
yearned for the speedy return of the Lord for the consum- 
mation of his kingdom.” 

Having shown the intensity with which Christians be- 
lieved in this speedy second coming of Jesus, and the Jews 
and many heathen just as firmly expected a coming Messi- 
anic king and a total destruction of the phenomenal world, 
let us turn to see what use was made of this belief by the 
clergy of the early Christian societies. 

The Old Testament does not furnish us with the best of 
evidence as to the immortality of the soul. The very exist- 
ence of the sect of the Sadducees is convincing proof that 
its teachings are not explicit. Neither was the belief a 





*The Protestant Commentary, iii. 239, prefers to understand Kupiaki jjuépa as 
referring to Sunday. 
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powerful one among intelligent heathen. An appeal to the 
terrors of eternal punishment justly deserved and inflicted 
by an impartial God upon impenitent children would have 
been a weak form of appeal in an age when men gave little 
or no heed to other-worldliness. But here was an earthly 
heaven, a reign of justice and peace that was about to come, 
supplanting an old order that was to be destroyed; and all 
who would accept the rule of the king of this new order 
might enjoy the blessings of his kingdom, while so many as 
rejected his sovereignty would be destroyed after the man- 
ner of disobedient or rebellious subjects in those days. All 
believed that just such a kingdom as this was imminent. 
To belong to it was to live, to reject its king was to perish 
with the burning earth. The power an apostle had with 
such an appeal to such a belief cannot be estimated. “Ac- 
cept Jesus as Messiah, decide to yield allegiance to him as 
your divine king,” cries the Christian teacher, “and all the 
glory of the new kingdom is yours. Reject this, and you 
will become anathema, maranatha.” These were times of 
intense excitement. And it was no doubt in many cases 
aggravated by the apostles. The Book of Revelation, with 
its vials of wrath, was enough to curdle the blood of any one 
who believed that such a day of death was near. The au- 
thor of Second Thessalonians * gives an excellent illustration 
of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” in i. 6, when 
painting for us the manner in which those who reject Jesus as 
Messiah will be treated. It is not strange, in view of these 
facts, that people went crazy under such preaching.t| At 
Philippi a half crazy girl, or a girl possessed with the spirit 
of Apollo (Acts xvi. 17), followed Paul and his companions 
through the streets, shouting, “ These men are slaves of the 
highest God, who announce to us the way to be safe.” It 
was to be safe, not to be saved in our sense, that many in 
the early days accepted Christianity. The whole world was 
“uneasy.” Society was fermenting, and the people longed 


*The Protestant Commentary thinks we do not possess the Epistle as it left Paul’s 
hands, 
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for new things. The early Church pointed out a way of 
escape, or a way to be safe from the impending cosmic ruin. 

What effect did all this have upon the rapid growth of 
the Church? It must have increased the natural interest 
men took in religious subjects a thousand-fold. To as many 
heathen as were at all affected by' the erroneous Jewish 
Messianic beliefs it must have appeared by far the most 
satisfactory solution. Appealing as it did to man’s selfish 
motives, and grounded in a fear that in many localities 
amounted to madness, it enabled Christianity to grow apace, 
to become a great and powerful institution far better 
adapted to worldly wisdom than to spiritual. 

As it seems to us, the only way to rescue the early 
Church from most serious charges of worldly ambition and 
gross immorality is to apply to it a sifting process like the 
above. Considering the multitudes in the early Church, the 
work it accomplished was marvellously small. Moreover, 
this mushroom growth was not miraculous at all, but is 
easily explained in the beliefs of the times and the methods 
of appeal made use of by the early Christian teachers. 
“Great fear fell upon all the people,” and drove them into 
the Church. But the work of Christianizing them had but 
just begun. The spiritual growth was a slower but a diviner 
process. It is not our purpose to pass criticism upon the 
“God in History” who has been working for man’s highest 
good in the erroneous and fanatical opinions that in all 
times have been held regarding the dawn of the golden age. 
We have accomplished what we set out to do, if we have 
shown the powerful influence of this Messianic hope of the 
Jew in moulding the belief and spreading the beautiful mo- 
rality of the early Christian Church. 





Queen Marie of Bavaria 


QUEEN MARIE OF BAVARIA AND THE PROT- 
ESTANTS OF ZILLERTHAL.* 


By Elizabeth EF. Evans. 


It is the fashion nowadays for royal personages to twine 
laurels around the crown ; in other words, to appear before 
the world not only as rulers, but as authors. This is not 
the place to criticise the performances of writers born to the 
purple. Suffice it to say that they are never obliged to 
wait weary years for their merit to be acknowledged, nor 
to go hunting up and down the world to find a publisher. 
The only instance on record of a royal composition being 
rejected is that of the present Queen of Italy, who sent her 
communication anonymously; and it is safe to presume that 
the unlucky publisher who refused that precious manuscript 
is tearing his hair to this day on account of his stupidity. 

The letters which follow were written by Princess Marie 
of Prussia, in 1844, two years after her marriage to the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria, who four years later succeeded 
his father Ludwig I. as King Maximilian II. 

This unique contribution to epistolary literature was not 
brought to light until after the death of the royal writer, 
who did not dream that the letters would ever be read be- 
yond the small circle of humble friends to whom they were 
addressed. They are all the more charming on that account, 
both as regards the unembarrassed simplicity of the style, 
and also as a proof of the noble lady’s sincere and thorough 
goodness of heart. They appeal to all classes of readers, 
most touchingly, perhaps, to that large and constantly in- 
creasing throng of German immigrants who know how pre- 
cious such memorials of the distant Fatherland would be to 
their own homesick hearts. 





* The original documents are in the archives of the royal palace at Munich. 
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The letters were written for the consolation of a small 
band of Tyrolese peasants who had been driven out of their 
native land, a few years before, by religious persecution, and 
had found a new home in the territory of the King of 
Prussia. 

Their sorrowful case was a repetition of the sufferings 
which the Salzburg Protestants had endured a century be- 
fore; a reproduction in miniature of the desolation which 
followed the revocation of the edict of Nantes in France, 
and of the conflict between governmental oppression and 
individual conscientiousness in England, which resulted in 
the emigration of the Puritans and the establishment of a 
new nation in America. 

The Protestants of Zillerthal, about four hundred in num- 
ber, went to Prussia in 1837, and settled upon a fertile tract 
of land at the foot of the giant mountains (Riesengebirge) 
in Silesia. They called their new abode “ Zillerthal,” and 
kept up, as far as possible, the customs of their old home. 
The King of Prussia proved himself a kind and generous 
friend to the exiled colonists. Besides the free grant of 
their lands, he gave them money to build a church and 
schools, and showed a deep interest in their welfare, which 
was shared by the whole royal family. Princess Marie, a 
niece of the king, then a young girl and peculiarly suscep- 
tible to religious emotion, felt a special tenderness towards 
the honest exiles, whose trials had awakened the sympathy 
of the whole Protestant world. She spent several summers 
in the neighborhood of the new Zillerthal, and became inti- 
mately acquainted with many families among the immi- 
grants; and, when destiny fixed her home in Bavaria, she 
took the first opportunity to visit the neighboring moun- 
tains of Tyrol, and send back to the homesick refugees a full 


report of her friendly mission, as contained in the following 
letters : — 


ZELL, IN ZILLERTHAL, TYROL, July 18, 1844. 

My dear Friends: 
I send you a hearty greeting from your old home. You are constantly 
in my thoughts, and I pray earnestly for your welfare. I am so glad to 
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be here, to see your houses and to become acquainted with your rela- 
tives! I think of you at every step, and wish you could see again this 
beautiful spot, where I feel so much at home that I could almost wish 
to stay here the rest of my life. I arrived last night at eleven o’clock, 
and shall stay till to-morrow noon. I visited many of your kindred 
to-day, and to-morrow I shall go to Ramsberg and lunch there. I will 
tell you another time about my visits. It is too late now, but I felt that 
I must write these few lines from your old home. 


God bless you all! 
Good-night from dear 


ZILLERTHAL. 


Bap Booxtet (Bock.ier SprRinGs, 
NEAR KIssINGEN IN Bavaria), 


July 27, 1844. 
Dear Friends: 


I could not finish this letter in Zillerthal, for I was anxious to visit 
Ramsberg and Barleiten. In Bich] I saw your house, Fleidl, and wanted 
to send you from thence a piece of wood such as you used formerly in 
making shoes. Frau Wechselberger (I think that is the name of the 
woman who lives in your house) showed me some of your work ; but, as 
I could not carry the wood with me, I send you instead, by my sister 
Elizabeth, some leaves from the large pear-tree which shades your house 
so pleasantly. Frau Wechselberger sends hearty greetings to yourself 
and your parents. She is very glad to hear news of you all, and asks 
many questions about your affairs. I went all over your house, and liked 
it very much. Also for you, dear Heim, and your wife Miedel, I send 
many affectionate greetings from your relations. Dear Miedel, I saw 
your parents, your brother, his wife and children. Your aged father was 
especially moved when I spoke of you, and told about your comfortable 
house and your pretty children. I saw Marie Geisler’s daughter Mar- 
garet amongst your friends, and she sends you her love. I was much 
pleased with Hollenzen. Dear Miedel, I stayed some time at your 
brother’s house, on account of a passing thunder-storm; and I drank a 
glass of delicious milk there, while your brother played with his charming 
children. In Hollenzen I saw John Strasser’s cousin. She sends love to 
you all, dear Strasser. I had not time to visit your house, and it rained 
so hard that I stayed at Bendler’s. In Finkenberg I lunched on potatoes 
and milk at your sister’s cottage, dear Joseph Stock. It was a great 
pleasure for her to hear me talk about you, and she hopes you will visit 
her soon, She kept saying, “Jf I could only see him once more!” She 
and her husband send you much love. My sister Elizabeth will bring 
you a flower which your sister picked for you out of her garden; also a 
crown-thaler for her god-daughter, your child. She wept for joy to be 
able to talk with me about you, and was full of gratitude to our King 
for his generosity in giving you all such fine houses and fruitful fields 
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and all that you need for your prosperity. She spoke also with grati- 
tude of the Countess,* the mother. Dear Lasiterer, I saw your sister, and 
she sent immediately to Fankhauser’s to summon your wife’s family, but 
only your mother-in-law was able to come: your brother-in-law was at 
work in the field. Your mother-in-law sends greetings to you all, espe- 
cially to your wife and yourself. She said to me, “T love Fankhauser 
as well as though he were my own son!” Everybody in Finkenberg 
spoke well of you and wished to see you, and asked about your children 
and regretted to hear that you were so ill two years ago. Finkenberg 
and the Devil’s Bridge I found very beautiful, and that Thursday was 
such a lovely summer's day! On the way back I used the small carriage 
which I had brought from Zell. Before starting, I asked old Lise Gitsche 
to come to me, so that I might tell her about her sons, the Oblassers. 
She sent word that she could not walk as far as the carriage, but she 
hoped I would come to her. So I went to the house, and she met me 
outside the door. She is obliged to walk with a cane, but looks in good 
health. She was very glad to hear about her sons, and so was her 
daughter-in-law. Her son was not at home, but she and your sister-in- 
law send much love, dear Oblassers. I told her that one of you is an 
innkeeper, and makes spinning-wheels besides: that pleased the old 
mother very much. All these friends I visited July 10th, leaving Zell 
at ten in the morning and returning at eight in the evening. I forgot 
to say that on the way back to Finkenberg I saw the outside of Hoch- 
leitner’s house in Bich]. Frau Wechselberger pointed it out to me. 

I expected to leave Zell July 19th at noon, and so prepared to start 
very early for Ramsberg. As soon as I was dressed I was told that some 
one wished to speak to me. It was—I forget the name, but will try 
to find it later. He brought a letter for Schénherr, which my sister will 
deliver, and sent many messages to all his old friends, especially to 
Fleidl. We talked a great deal about you, and he told me that Joseph 
Geisler’s sisters do not live in Barleiten, but on the road to Ramsberg. 
I asked him to go with me in the carriage to show me the houses. He 
agreed at once; and so we started for Ramsau, where there is a pretty 
little chapel newly built. In Ramsau I left the carriage. The guide put 
our lunch into a basket which he carried on his back, and went ahead to 
show the way; while I, with the ladies and gentlemen who accompanied 
us, followed him. I sent a messenger from Ramsau to Miehlthal to 
summon Andreas Egger's wife and children to meet us in Ramsberg. It 





*The Countess alluded to was Countess Harrach, created Princess of Liegznitz, the 
second and morganatic wife of King Friedrich Wilhelm III. and step-mother of King 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV., who was on the throne at this date. Princess Liegnitz was 
a noble woman, who filled her difficult station with so much tact and good feeling 
as to win the affection of the whole royal family and the respect of the nation. The 
last years of her life were spent in peaceful seclusion at her beautiful villa on Lake 
Leman in Switzerland, “ Villa Augusta,” just beyond the village of La Tour de Peilz, 
on the road between Vevey and Clarens. 
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had rained early in the morning, and the tops of the mountains were 
still covered with clouds; but the weather was not so hot as it had been 
the day before, and walking was easier. The grass and the fields were 
fresh with rain, as they are after a heavy dew. The view was very fine 
as we mounted the Ramsberg. I talked on the way with the guide, and 
he enjoyed extremely hearing about you all. He spoke with much 
affection of you, dear Fleidl, and told how you and he had been com- 
rades in the army in Bavaria, and showed me the cross which he had 
received from the Bavarian government, and said you had once saved 
his life in the war by giving him a drink of water, and he should never 
forget it and should always be grateful for that kind act. He made me 
tell him how your house looks, and how many children you have, and 
what Sara is doing, and he sends many greetings to her and to you all. 

We talked a great deal about Geisler, and J told him how much you 
loved Jacob Rahm, dear Fleidl, and that his grave is near your house. 
That pleased him extremely. Indeed, everything I say pleases your old 
friends. They are often moved to tears as we talk. You are all held in 
pleasant remembrance here. Not a single person speaks ill of you, but 
every one shows love and hearty sympathy. You can easily imagine, 
dear friends, that the time passed quickly as we climbed the mountain. 
Still, I asked, now and then, “Shall we come soon to Anna’s house ?” 
For your elder sister’s house, dear Joseph Geisler, is the first on the road. 
At last, at last we reached the place! The guide wanted to call Anna 
out, but I begged him to let me go in first alone. I opened the door, and 
saw Anna with her two children. She wes making dumplings for the 
soup. The elder child was sitting on the bench; the little one was 
asleep in the cradle. I went quickly up to Anna, took her hands and 
said: “You are Warbl’s daughter! I am come to bring you news of 
your dear ones.” She covered her face with her hands, and leaning her 
head agaiost the table cried out, “O mother, mother! if I could only 
see you again!” Then she wept bitterly. I told her how well it was 
with her mother and with you all, and she was glad to listen, though her 
tears still fell. Then I said I must go to Barleiten to see the house 
where you, dear Geisler, used to live, and I asked her to accompany me 
to Maria’s, so that they could both go with me and show me Barleiten. 
While she was changing her dress, I rocked the pretty little girl, whose 
beautiful eyes reminded me of Rahm’s, Afterwards Anna dressed the 
child, and called her husband and the maid to take care of the house 
during her absence. Her husband was very friendly, and went at once 
to bring me some cherries. Then we started for the home of Joseph 
and Maria Rahm. On the way I talked with Anna about you all. She 
was anxious to hear about you, dear Warbl, and your brothers and 
sisters, and about Joregall, whose death had grieved her deeply. She 
did not yet know who I was, and by and by, as we were resting in the 
woods where there is a beautiful view of the mountains and the valley, I 
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said, “ Has Joseph never written anything about Marie?” and she an- 
swered: “Do you mean the Princess? Oh, yes!” And then she re- 
peated several things that you had told her. Then I said, “J am 
Marie.” She was much surprised and pleased, and she thanked me for 
coming to see them all. She wanted me to take some refreshment at 
her house, but I told her it would be better to eat at Maria’s after 
returning from Barleiten, as I had brought some lunch with me. Anna 
looks very much like Warbl. I told her about her brothers and sisters, 
and that Jacob was now a soldier. She enjoyed it all very much. So we 
talked on, until we came to Joseph Rahm’s house. I asked her to go on 
in advance, and see whether the family were at home. She went into 
the house, and then came to the door and called to me to come. With 
what emotion did I enter the room where the brother of our dear Jogl 
sat with his wife and children around the table! I went directly to 
Rahm, took both his hands, and said, “ How glad I am to see you, the 
brother of Rahm, who was so dear to me!” I shook hands with Maria 
also, and they were both glad to see me. Maria’s eyes were full of tears. 
She looks well and happy, and so does Anna, who resembles her mother 
strongly, while Maria is like Joseph. 

The children are pretty and good, and have eyes like Rahm. I called 
them “ Rahms-eyes,” which made Joseph Rahm laugh. Maria kept say- 
ing in such a friendly way: “J want to cook something for you. I would 
like so much to cook something for you. I will pick you some cherries.” I 
told her not to prepare anything for us excepting some milk, which we 
would drink on our return from Barleiten as we should pass her house 
again; but not Anna’s, as that would be out of our way. So Anna and 
I went up the road, and Maria said she would follow soon. Joseph 
Rahm stayed at home with the children. You can imagine with what 
pleasurable feelings I approached Barleiten; and soon we came in sight 
of the pretty house on the slope of the mountain, surrounded by fruit- 
trees, with a beautiful view on every side. As I crossed the threshold 
where your dear ones came and went in other days, I said to Anna, 
“Ah, how often have your parents and brothers and sisters walked along 
this path!” In silent prayer for you, dear Rahm and dear Geisler, I 
passed into your old home, hoping that you may return hither some day 
to rejoice the hearts of your children. Anna showed me the kitchen 
and the sitting-room ; but several strangers were there, and a poor, sick 
man sat on the bench by the stove. So we went upstairs, first into the 
chamber where Anna and Maria used to sleep, and then into your room, 
dear Barbara, which you and Gottlieb Jog] once occupied. There I prayed 
for you and for the dear little child, and looked at everything closely for 
your sake. Next I saw the chamber where Joseph and his brothers used 
to sleep. There I prayed for them and for Therese, and thought of 
Goringal at rest and of Rahm who is now so happy in heaven, and 


wished that he and George could know that I was in their house and in 
their chamber. 
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After a while I went out into the balcony, and Maria joined me there, 
and we gazed upon the beautiful prospect and talked a long time about 
you all. I wanted to cut a piece of wood from the house for you and 
Joseph, dear Warbl, but I let Maria cut it instead, so that you might 
have something which her hand had touched. My sister Elizabeth will 
bring it to you, also some flowers from Ramsberg, which grew near 
Barleiten, and which I picked for you. On leaving the balcony, I went 
again into your room and prayed fervently for you. It was very hard for 
me to leave that dear, pretty house. I looked carefully at everything out- 
side. Oh, what a lovely view it is, and how you must have enjoyed liv- 
ing there! God will reward you for having sacrificed so much to follow 
him. 

From Barleiten we went back to Maria’s house; and, when we arrived, 
she and George Rahm placed a table before the door and covered it with 
cherry branches, and set a large basin of milk in the middle. So we 
all sat down, and I ate with your dear ones; though I could not eat 
much, for I had so much to tell, and did not wish to waste any time. 
They wanted to know just how you live, and I said, amongst other 
things: “It is now almost eleven o’clock. At eleven Warbl and the 
children will be eating their dinner in Silesia.” That pleased them very 
much. In short, they enjoyed all that I said. 

After luuch I went upstairs with Rahm, and he showed me the pretty 
green wardrobe, with its bright-colored flowers, which Warbl gave to 
Maria as a wedding present. “You see,” said Rahm, “there is some- 
thing from Warbl.” Then we went with your daughters, dear Warbl, 
into the balcony and enjoyed the charming view. I was alone with your 
three dear ones, and I talked with them a long time. I told them how 
you spent your evenings in Schmiedsberg, and how I visited you once, 
and Gottlieb lifted me out of the carriage, and how he was making a 
spinning-wheel at the time. They enjoyed every word, and Rahm said, 
“So he was making a spinning-wheel!” and repeated it several times. I 
could see that it touched him deeply to hear me speak of his deceased 
brother, and I said, “ Perhaps Gottlieb Jog] knows that we are now sit- 
ting together and talking about him!” 

At this Rahm could scarcely keep the tears back, and his eyes filled 
again when I[ told how Gottlieb had often been in the church with us at 
Fischbach, and we had all prayed together. I told Maria and the others 
how I had begged you to show me the room in which Gottlieb and 
Goringal died. Maria began to weep bitterly, and I took her hand in 
mine and we sat a long time hand in hand. By and by we went upstairs 
into her chamber, and I told her how Fleidl lives nearest to the grave- 
yard in which Gottlieb is buried, and what good friends they always 
were, and how Fleidl had brought me flowers from Gottlieb’s grave, 
and I had always kept them in my Bible, and that I had a ruler made 
from the first tree which Fleidl] and Rahm had felled together, and that 
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I had always wished to visit Rahm’s grave, but had never been able to 
do so, and that when I saw you all again I should think often of Joseph 
Rahm. Oh, if you could only have seen how pleased they were, and how 
they laughed and cried for joy! I cannot begin to tell you in a letter all 
that was said. They send you warm greetings, and hope to see you again 
soon. 

I said good-by to Rahm and the children at the house. Anna and 
Maria, each with her youngest child in her arms, went with me to Ram- 
sau, where my carriage was waiting. A woman came to me there with a 
letter to Matthias Tropmeier and many greetings for you all. I parted 
from my guide at Ramsau. You can find out his name from the letter 
he sent to Schonherr. I am sorry to say that I cannot remember it. 

After I was seated in the carriage Anna and Maria shook hands with 
me again, and sent a thousand greetings to you all. It was hard for 
them to see the carriage disappear. I looked back after them as long as 
I could, and they were both weeping. 

At the tavern in Ramsau I found Andreas Egger’s wife, with three of 
the children. The others were well, but she could not bring them all. 
I had requested expressly that the youngest one should come, so that I 
might tell you all about him, dear Andreas Egger, as you took so much 
care of him when he was a baby. Your wife looks very well. The 
eldest son of the schoolmaster was also there, and he answered all my 
questions ; for your poor wife was crying so that she could not speak. 
Your little Franz is healthy and quite large for his age. All your family 
send much love,— your wife, your eldest son, your daughter, and little 
Franz. I told them that you thought of them often, and would be so 
glad to see them again. They would be so glad, too, they all exclaimed. 
Your eldest son said, “We hope father will not forget us, and that he 
is not angry with us.” When I bade them good-by and started to go, 
your wife held on to the carriage, as though she could not bear to have 
me leave her. Your family are in good health, and living in comfort. 
They think and speak often of you. 

At one o’clock I bade farewell to Zell and your native mountains. It 
grieved me to leave the place where everybody had made me welcome, 
even before they knew who I was. Every one showed me love and friend- 
ship, and I felt entirely at home in that beautiful, fruitful valley, among 
your dear kindred. At Fiigen, near Strass, I took my last look at that 
lovely region, gazing back as long as I could see a glimpse of it, and 
praying for your friends who live there, and for you all. 

And now farewell. God be with you. Pray for me, and think often 
of your friend MARIE. 


I enclose a picture of Zell for you, which I bought in Schwatz. The 
shawls are from Zell, because there were none to be had in your native 
villages. 
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Certainly, no kinder letters were ever written by a royal 
hand. It is delightful to note the entire forgetfulness of 
rank and station, the utter absence of condescension in 
Princess Marie’s behavior towards her peasant friends, 
those whom she visited and those to whom she wrote. Her 
character was evidently strongly susceptible to the touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin, and the honest 
Tyrolese responded to that sentiment and met her with the 
same simplicity of manner and sincerity of feeling which her 
own conduct displayed. 

A pleasant feature of the artless record is the interest of 
the writer in the infant children of her new acquaintances. 
She had then been married two years, and the prospect of 
maternity had not yet dawned for her. It is evident that 
as a woman and a prospective queen she craved the bless- 
ing, and was thinking of her own possible offspring as she 
rocked the cradle of the peasant baby. 

From that journey in Tyrol she went to the tonic iron 
springs of Bocklet, and in a little more than a year from the 
date of the letters all Bavaria was rejoicing over the birth 
of a son to the Crown Prince and Princess. Three years 
later a second son was born. 

The first of these children was King Ludwig II., who, 
after years of unhealthy solitude, became entirely insane, 
and ended his life by suicide at the age of forty-one. The 
second was King Otto I., who, confined in a secluded palace, 
has for a long time been dragging out a merely animal ex- 
istence as a hopeless maniac. 

Little did the Princess dream of the double tragedy which 
was by and by to blast her hopes and shorten her days; as 
little as of the total change in her religious views which in 
coming years was to check her sympathy for the persecuted 
exiles of Zillerthal, and claim her allegiance for the faith 
which they had renounced at so great a sacrifice. 

One of the best pictures of the famous Tyrolese painter, 
Matthias Schmid (himself a nominal Catholic), is “ The 
Zillerthalers’ Farewell to their Native Valley,”—a group of 
dejected exiles, pausing at the last turn of the mountain road 
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from whence their homes are visible to take a final look at 
the scene of past happiness,— heavy-laden wanderers, many 
of them poor and all sad; aged soldiers, decorated with 
crosses won by fighting bravely for king and country; 
women, weeping, with covered faces; strong men, their 
features set in firm resolve, but their eyes full of the agony 
of separation; children, awed into solemn silence by the 
mourning of their elders; infants, sleeping serenely amidst 
this tempest of feeling,— around them the stern mountains, 
and below them the smiling valley, which they shall never 
see again. 

It is a worthy illustration of a grand historical episode, 
appealing to every heart which has known the misery of 
renunciation in its own experience, or can appreciate by 
sympathy the wrongs and woes of other sufferers. 

Those exiles and their descendants now form a prosperous 
and contented colony at Zillerthal in Silesia. In 1887 they 
celebrated the semi-centennial anniversary of the founding 
of their new home. 


Vevey, Switzerland. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL NECESSITY OF SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


By Morrison I. Swift. 


A distinguished German professor * made, not loug ago, 
some observations that are worthy of more than usual atten- 
tion. He spoke of the separation of work and play that has 
taken place in the civilized world, and that has been, since 
the Middle Ages, steadily widening. In our day, at length, 
mankind is divided into two great groups, standing for these 
diverging tendencies. The toilers of the world no longer 
relax, the players have ceased from all labor. 

As might be foreseen, the workers are sober, melancholy, 
worn, and their nervous, universal human test is, ** What 
has the man done?” They have lost power to forget their 
affairs, often even the power to rest.f| Their pleasure is a 
form of medicine or it is a mere business investment, in- 
tended to pay well in future accomplishment. It has no 
joyousness and contains no elixir of life. And yet these 
stern, laborious men, after this sacred consecration to a pur- 
pose, seldom feel that life has succeeded. Of their tireless 
exertions the satisfying consummation eludes them. There 
was somewhere an error. 

Nor does happiness reward the playing class. If possibly 
the others furnish more suicides, this class probably contains 
the majority of pessimists. The people with no serious 
occupation have ennui and ill health. There is a psycho- 
logical law that perpetual pastime palls and nauseates, and 
a physiological law that perennial pleasure-seeking disinte- 
grates the best human granite. 





* Dr. Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin University. 

+ The life of Arnold Toynbee is one of many illustrations of this. His biographer 
says, ‘‘ He found so much to do, he was so eager to do it all, that he would never seek 
rest, and so at length rest would not come to him.” 

. 
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But society has got itself divided along these lines, and 
we must risk one-sided consequences or re-orient ourselves 
with a fitter ideal. Let us prose a moment about the classes 
of people that surround us. Of workers there are the suc- 
cessful and the unsuccessful sort, and the crown of the latter 
at least is one of thorns and disappointment. If they fell 
from prosperity we think them unhappiest of mortals. And 
yet, in our day, who can envy the successful man? He 
never hasenough. He is never sure that what he has will 
not escape him. There are always people above him, better 
because they have more; and he must become as good as 
these by getting as much. So interdependent are members 
of the industrial system that secondary failures, depending 
upon the mismanagement or accident of some firm remote 
in business relations and remote in the chain of innocent 
failures, are common occurrences of the hour. 

In some periods of religious history men have sacrificed 
themselves to great ideas. They consented to forego the 
natural functions and joys of life, to forego health, friends, 
and life itself. But they did it for a great idea. In our 
day people thus offer themselves up for the establishment of 
a business. Every business is built out of men. A corner- 
stone cannot be a corner-stone and a statue, and business 
men as a rule must consent to be dwarfs in the attributes 
of humanity if they ever aim to become industrial giants. 
The condition of any success is the total application of a 
brain, and the inexorable penalty of this supreme absorption 
is the disappearance and decay of every sentiment and sus- 
ceptibility and power that cannot feed and further the cen- 
tral passion. Ripening, quivering, expectant manhood has 
interests rich and manifold and sweet, but in this insatiable 
necessity of a successful career they find their grave. Sym- 
metry, beauty, gladness,— they are forfeited to a mistake. 

It is subject of sorrow that these dehumanized individuals 
cannot carry all of their ambitious deformity out of the 
world with them; but their offspring preserve it and make 
it a racial trait. It is difficult to comprehend the aim of 
modern men. We see them tremendously and fatally busy 
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for a few years, and then we see gloom in their households. 
There has been a death or a stroke that disables and blights 
all the warm hopes of more restful days; or it is a momen- 
tary debility, a warning merely, and all’s well yet. Is it? 
The year of travel lengthens into two, three. Competition 
has done its work. 

Do we know of a more delicate and costly instrument 
than the human brain? It is the last and highest product 
of cosmic toil. The star dust conceived it, it throve in the 
womb of geologic ages. At length, when life dawned on the 
earth, it was born. It has attained its present noble linea- 
ments through struggles incalculable and sufferings that 
can never be commemorated or conceived. It is the organ 
through which we think of God. It is the home of love, 
the gallery along which reverberate all sweet and tender 
emotions, whose beginnings were in the heart-throbs of the 
universe before time was. We look in it to see depths 
below depths, grand, harmonious, reassuring. It is this 
solemn, sacred flower of time and space and immensity with 
which our wizened industrialism takes liberties. This sym- 
phony of being, this miniature of all known reality,—to this 
the intoxicated commerce of a speeding moment dares dic- 
tate laws. It treats the brain as if it were cheaper than air 
and tougher than steel. It tells men that their happiness 
lies in actions that parch the brain and therefore dry the 
sources of happiness. It teaches them to strain for wealth, 
and then to be happy with it,—to be happy, forsooth, with a 
cracked, spoiled, withered, ashen brain! This is industria! 
success. The fiery furnace of competition evaporates nerve- 
power, and the man is a waste. ’Tis scandalous to condone 
this crime on any plea. 

To men of learning and thought, removed by some little 
space, we look for composure and for tranquillizing influ- 
ences ; and with somewhat of a shock we become conscious 
that the commercial spirit has gained the day with them. 
Professors and ambitious students stand high in the class of 
nervous bankrupts. The spirit of the times is producing a 
new type of college president, and he is of scholastic neuras- 
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thenics. He need not be a scholar, he need not even be a 
man of generous moral frame whom younger men can draw 
inspiration from; but his qualifications must be the ability 
to handle trustees, to swell endowments, to be a taskmaster 
to professors, and to give to the world the product that the 
world wants. He is the overseer of a factory. He studies 
the markets, and determines the quality and quantity of his 
goods by the law of supply and demand. He knows that 
the younger professors and instructors will work egregiously 
for bread and the hope of a pedagogical footing; and this is 
the lash that he applies to them with the smiling countenance 
or concerned look of a friend. By this means his manufac- 
tory turns out more material than any other, and the people 
exclaim, “That is a good, pushing school, run on business 
principles,” and send their sons there. No one inquires how 
it goes with the subordinate workers, the wage-earning pro- 
fessors or higher students who are doing a lion’s share of the 
brilliant labor. But, should a stray investigator go behind 
the scenes, he will find many aman there who has con- 
tributed to the fame of the place crippled for life from too 
tense study, from withheld recognition, from anxiety, sus- 
pense, inferior food. He will find that many sacrifice their 
health and many their lives, and that the causes are never 
attributed to overwork or to anxiety. Hereditary heart 
disease or insanity may be invoked as a cause, but not the 
life that the institution compelled them to live. For the 
purposes of a competitive educational shop these professors 
are the most lucrative machines. If they fall to pieces, they 
can be replaced without additional expense to the firm. 
They dare not complain, for then they ure discharged upon 
the plea of incompetency. 

Thus the spirit of the times controls youthful destinies. 
If it cannot find plastic presidents, there are professors sus- 
ceptible to the glory of reading a class through more Greek 
than any contemporary, or “ placing” in it more scientific 
formule. To the students this factory education is dreary 
intellectual monotony and paralyzing discouragement. 
“Too much learning,” Montaigne observed, “stifles the soul, 


4 
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just as plants are stifled with too much moisture, and lamps 
by too much oil; for pedants plunder knowledge from books 
and carry it on the tip of their lips, just as birds carry seeds 
wherewith to feed their young.”* In a commercial age, 
when learning like railroading is done on business principles, 
there is no escape from pedantry. All but the rarest minds 
and most powerful characters succumb. It is not to be 
supposed that teachers or students deliberately preferred a 
pedant’s portion. They were once children, vigorous, origi- 
nal, untrammelled. It was before the blood-thinning edu- 
cational machine had licked and rectified them. Now, as 
masters of the machinery, by intention and advertisement 
benefactors of the young, they reverently and even self- 
sacrificingly turn the relentless wheels of the same deadly 
mechanism, to perfect and beautify a new generation. But 
the upshot of their perfecting and beautifying is that they 
make themselves progenitors of physical bankruptcy, and of 
pauperism of independent thought or power of thought. 
They sow the seeds of this devastating educational plague 
scrupulously, conscientiously, religiously. It is with lovable 
innocence that they lapse into the function of guardians of 
swollen learning and atrophied energy. But we need not 
suppose that the gods of competition and commerce will 
make a truce at the doors of colleges. They enter there 
to establish the system of competitive brain-packing, and 
to lay the wreath of their favor upon accumulations of 
exhibitable learning. The universal ruler is business. 
And the consequences of this insanity fill the eye at every 
turn. Krafft-Ebing notes signs of a general breaking down 
of civilized races. Nervous disorders are increasing, and the 
nerves are the magazine of life. When the nerves fail, it is 
the spring-time of all diseases. The London Lancet attrib- 
utes cancers, the frequency of which has notably grown, to 
overwork and depraved nerves. Pneumonia has multiplied, 
and the previously debilitated body hardly survives it. The 
cause of many maladies is overwork. We call them by other 


*See Dr. William A. Hammond’s “ Brain-forcing in Children,” Popular Science 
Monthly, April, 1887. 
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names, and thus satisfy a science that glories in analysis and 
classification of foul disorders, but not in their eradication 
from the earth. Eminent physicians tell us that young 
girls in appalling numbers are not “fit to be healthy wives 
and mothers, or, in fact, to be wives and mothers at all.” 
Dr. Mitchell writes: “ Multitudes of our young girls are 
merely pretty to look at, or not that. Their destiny is the 
shawl and the sofa, neuralgia, weak backs, and the varied 
forms of hysteria,— that domestic demon which has pro- 
duced untold discomfort in many a household, and, I am 
almost ready to say, as much unhappiness as the husband’s 
dram.” * He continues: “If any reader doubts my state- 
ment as to the physical failure of our city-bred women to 
fulfil all the natural functions of mothers, let him contrast 
the power of the recently imported Irish or Germans to 
nurse their babies a full term, or longer, with that of the 
native women, even of our mechanic classes. It is difficult 
to get at full statistics as to those of a higher social degree, 
but I suspect that not over one-half are competent to 
nurse their children a full year without themselves suffering 
gravely. I ought to add that our women, unlike ladies 
abroad, are usually anxious to nurse their own children, and 
merely cannot.” | When mothers fail, the care of the race 
disintegrates. 

The signs that we note of physical crumbling of the race 
are numerous and sure. Insanity and paralysis are becom- 
ing epidemic. Nervous exhaustion, only recently recog- 
nized and catalogued, for a time thought purely American, 
the product of New-World vehemence and ambition, turns 
out to be domestic to civilization, and of tropical vigor in 
the active belt of Europe. 

A passing word belongs to the wives and daughters of the 
rich, who carry the trade principle of competition into social 
economy. One would think the home might be hallowed 
and exempt. But it is not. The women ape the men in 
social warfare. Smiling and elegant without, they vibrate 
from exultation to bitterness within. They will excel in 
the possession of ravishing externalities. But, as only a 


+ The same, p. 33. 


* Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, “Wear and Tear,” p. 32. 
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few can be eminent, the anguish of the unattainable is the 
miserable portion of most. And the bread-winner is respon- 
sible for these feminine misfortunes. Had he but the brains 
and unprinciple to become a prince of finance, the lives of 
the women of his household could be relieved and calm. 

It remains to give closer scrutiny to the disporting ele- 
ment of humanity. Are they happy and fortunate? At 
first thought, it so appears. But continual play is a summer 
breeze across the surface of an ocean. The divine depths, 
the consciousness of potencies unfathomable, the finer sen- 
timents of responsibility, the surprises and transports of an 
equipoised development,— these are neither stirred nor sus- 
pected. 

Are, then, the existing ideals of society, which lead to 
this singular specialization of pursuits and draw invisible 
lines between diversion and toil, salutary and sound? 

The opinion that labor, and particularly common labor, 
is disgraceful, has an ancient history. The strong enslaved 
the weak, and compelled their service. But the masters 
were neither idle nor useless, for they had functions of the 
highest importance. They were governors, warriors, and 
thinkers. It was in conjunction with these functions that 
they cultivated play. They were relatively a leisure class. 
In times less remote the feudal lords, despising labor, im- 
posed it on the serfs. But these lords also had indispen- 
sable duties. They were guardians of the district, pro- 
tectors of those inhabiting it. Away from their arms and 
prowess, security had no home. They were the leisure class 
of their time, the cultivators of relaxation and amuse- 
ment; but they played a more strenuous réle also, and the 
social machinery must have stopped without them. Still 
later, when these lords lost the character and power of petty 
sovereigns under the waxing ascendency of the king, they 
were useful, if not indispensable, as civil authorities and 
dispensers of justice. The people on their domains were 
accustomed to respect and obey them. The twilight of serf- 
dom lingered, and influenced the sentiments of the lower 
class; and in that transition age the reverence spontaneously 
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rendered by the people to the fading halo of proprietorship 
would not have been accorded to a new man, the mere civil 
representative of the king. Gradually, however, as society 
assumed more perfectly its modern form, this function, as 
other functions before it had done, passed away from the 
lords and gentry into other hands. 

Every one is familiar with this century-long process. 
Being deprived of all its distinctively useful functions, or 
made to share them with other classes, with each curtail- 
ment of its primitive province the one employment that was 
never usurped expanded to fill the vacuum, until the single 
distinction of the patrician was leisure, and his sole faculty 
play. His class continues distinctive, of varying prominence 
in different countries, tenacious of social superiority, holding 
titles and respecting itself on account of what it was, draw- 
ing unearned inherited revenues, and claiming its ancient 
prerogative to do nothing unless to war or govern. 

The ideal of work is of more recent development. When 
feudal relations began to dissolve, the scorned labor element 
betook itself to the newly discovered industries. They 
created manufacturing cities and commerce. Through in- 
domitable zeal they made their power and influence wide. 
Their talisman was labor: it was their lever to alter the 
centre of gravity of the world. Steadily, their energy and 
experience fitted them to share with the nobles all State and 
local functions, and then to supersede them. Naturally, the 
instrument that had served them so marvellously fell a prey 
to the imagination. A part of the world abandoned itself 
to the idolatry of labor. 

These two ideals, toil and play, divide the world. The 
prestige of historical magnificence and leadership accom- 
panies the votaries of one, lending them an authority which 
their actual consequence could neither confer nor explain. 
Chafe under it as the rest of the world may, the taint of 
servility is still strong in the blood of the commons, and 
badges and lineage disconcert them. A tardily vanishing 
instinct constrains them to unbecoming homage. They are 
spell-bound by names and pretensions. The feelings and 
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will are less emancipated than the reason, which secretly 
flushes and rebels against all manner of self-abasement and 
obsequiousness. But the masses and commons are still 
easily hypnotized by the polished and confident passes of 
those in whom ages of autocracy and social elevation have 
rendered innate the habits of arrogance or flattering con- 
descension. 

Some of the workers— who shall say how many ?— be- 
come unsettled by this imposing pageant. They imbibe a 
mad ardor to become peers of the best. They recognize 
that in the world’s coinage, to pass in all circles without 
challenge, an individual needs the stamp of idleness. So the 
ultimate goal of perhaps a moiety of the workers is deliver- 
ance from work. But it is a strenuous thing to obtain a 
competence for adequate idleness, and in chasing it they 
“ spend their vitality in becoming shadows.” Save through 
labor they have nothing to hope, and labor becomes their 
mania. 

The great achievements of modern industry have on their 
side occasioned ideas as baneful and depraving as those that 
condemn all work. There is a captivating fallacy that 
work, for no other reason than that it is work, is virtuous 
and holy and beautiful. Preachers of what Mr. Spencer 
calls the “gospel of work” have gone abroad upon the 
world to convert it to action and energy and indomitable- 
ness. With a relish of his own as high priest of this text, 
Carlyle remarks of Goethe, “He looks as though he had 
labored terribly.” Work is conceived of as the natural 
father of manhood. It is the way to greatness. 

Let us try to imagine what it is for an innocent, un- 
protected child to be born into a generation of these restless, 
anxious strivers. The atmosphere that he breathes is in- 
flaming, the people about him have a fever for activity, the 
salient ideal of quantity in labor has framed the policy of the 
schools. So at every pore throughout his impressionable 
age he is pierced with the cruel and false instruction that 
he came into the world to put forth intense efforts. In this 
country a whole literature has been written to ow what 
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can be accomplished by application and energy and willing 
that it shall be done. There are books about getting on in 
the world, books revealing the secrets of success in life, of 
mounting from poverty to wealth and from obscurity to 
honor. Their aim is stimulation. They scatter the germs 
of the disease that is already at the vitals of the age. A 
few sentences suffice to show the drift of their teaching. 
«¢ Where there is a will, there is a way,’ is an old and true 
saying. He who resolves upon doing a thing, by that very 
resolution often scales the barriers to it, and secures its 
achievement. ‘To think we are able is almost to be so. To 
determine upon attainment is frequently attainment itself. 
Thus earnest resolution has often seemed to have about 
it almost a savor of omnipotence.”* And another writer, 
whose book has whetted the pathological appetite for mere 
application, says: “It is a matter of unaffected amazement 
to see what industry alone can accomplish. We are aston- 
ished at the volumes which the men of former ages used to 
write. But the term industry is the key to the whole 
secret.” + “Charles XII.,” observes the same gentleman 
elsewhere, “was frequently on his horse for twenty-four 
hours at once.... The same perseverance would place al- 
most any student on a high eminence in a very few years.” 
And dubious counsel is this to a sedentary student: “ You 
may call upon your mind to-day for its highest efforts, and 
stretch it to the utmost in your power, and you have done 
yourself a kindness. The mind will be all the better for it. 
To-morrow you may do it again, and each time it will 
answer more readily to your calls.” Embellished biogra- 
phies of gifted men who conquered fortune are manu- 
factured, to convince the stupidest fellows that nothing 
is beyond their reach. We are reminded of “the re- 
markable fact that from the barber’s shop rose Sir Richard 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning-jenny and the 
founder of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain; Lord 
Tenterden, one of the most distinguished of English Lord 
Chief Justices; and Turner, the very greatest among land- 
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scape painters”; that “the common class of day laborers 
has given us Brindley, the engineer, Cook, the navigator, and 
Burns, the poet”; that masons and bricklayers can boast of 
Ben Jonson, who worked at the building of Lincoln’s Inn, 
with a trowel in his hand and a book in his pocket, and 
Hugh Miller, the geologist. 

Hearing much of these exceptional cases, men come to 
suppose that there is some mysterious potency about work. 
The forces of the universe are believed to be under compact 
to bring to pass whatever any puny individual shall have 
expended subjective strivings and heated uttermost exer- 
tions to acquire, not as the result of customary efficient 
causes, but in response to the pure prayer of random exer- 
tion, which is thought sufficient reason for any effect. The 
Lhamistic Buddhists have a prayer cylinder, on the surface 
of which are engraved the mystical syllables of their for- 
mula, while rolls of paper bearing the same inscription, 
many times repeated, are coiled within. The cylinder, so 
Monier Williams relates, “is held in the right hand and 
whirled round, like a child’s toy, by means of a handle, in 
a particular direction [with the sun]. The revolutions are 
credited as so much prayer-merit, or, to speak more scien- 
tifically, as so much prayer-force, accumulated and stored 
up for the benefit of the person who revolves them.” * 
With this ingenious mechanism, millions of petitions are 
raised while other things are attended to, and all without 
that “concentration of mind and heart which Christians 
regard as necessary to make prayer of any value at all.” 
To the Western world there seems a want of connection be- 
tween the means employed and the ends anticipated; but 
the Western world has for its praying machine invincible 
industry, and between this and its object there is no neces- 
sary connection in the nature of things. 

But this fancy that sheer effort has some occult, meta- 
physical connection with rewards more intimate than the 
plain and honest one of means with ends, furnishes good 
ground for that crude disregard for difference in capacity 
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which elates and flatters the common crowd, and is the 
grief and astonishment of all finer minds. It is proverbial 
in this country that a man controls his own destiny, and 
succeeds or fails through his own virtue or fault. But in 
good measure this worn saying is altogether false. We are 
not now a new country. If it was once approximately true 
that chances were equal for all, it is not even approximately 
true any longer. And the observant know that there are 
inherited grades of .power, and that those born with frail 
energy or talent should not be farcically inspired to dash 
their lives out on obstacles insurmountable by them, or held 
in conspicuous contempt for not trying, as if they had con- 
nived with nature at their own niggardly construction. 

We are ever meeting an irrational fixedness of purpose in 
people of action. Having undertaken something, they are 
staking the whole integrity of their being upon it. Friends 
may perceive that it is a useless struggle, may foresee lost 
health and lost fortune; but these apostles of rigidity of 
purpose learned in youth that nothing is impossible to a 
worker, and no power can now rescue them. They have no 
mind for proper adaptations and wise concessions to the bar- 
riers set by nature. Each is the sport of a fatal infatuation 
to execute his dream, to level obstacles by fervid energizing ; 
and so the tragedy passes to its close. 

This tropical atmosphere causes momentarily the appear- 
ance of luxurious growth, but soon it proves the blast of a 
desert. Let a boy of sensitive temper be fed on these fic- 
tions. The brighter he is, the worse for him. The energies 
of a normal lifetime will be fanned into a brilliant child- 
hood illumination, and then go out. It seems the accepted 
and proud mission of our schools to manufacture these blood- 
less and superannuated imitations of the living, of whom it 
may be repeated in the caustic and truthful words of Pro- 
fessor Huxley: “The vigor and freshness which should 
have been stored up for the purposes of the hard struggle 
for existence in practical life have been washed out of them 
by precocious mental debauchery,— by book-gluttony and 
lesson-bibbing. Their faculties are worn out by the strain 
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put upon their callow brains, and they are demoralized by 
worthless childish triumpbs before the real work of life be- 
gins.”* <A novice in education might think this “preco- 
cious mental debauchery” the mental wild oats of the very 
young or the tender adolescent. But we have not a univer- 
sity so high or well-witted as not to be flushed with elation 
by the childish triumphs of its students as worthless and 
unseemly as these, in minds that contemplate all life and 
the real struggle for existence and excellence. 

And the habit so diligently implanted in education is not 
lost in maturity. Men of all spheres and ages crowd to 
positions and responsibilities for which they are untrained 
and ill-adapted. Chagrin is the penalty of their miscarriage, 
loss of self-confidence and of the general confidence, degen- 
eration of over-strained powers, the biting sense of failure, 
unhappiness, and self-reproach. 

These engaging deceptions about work parade and in- 
trude themselves everywhere, excluding moderation and 
repose. The sweetness of life is destroyed by them. There 
are people who so dread the imputation of idleness that the 
divine joy of existing never invades them. Pleasure is ac- 
counted sin; rest is treachery to the moral ideal. Some- 
times, after life has been martyred to a pernicious dream, a 
vision of the beauty that was their birthright floods them as 
the sun goes down; and they know the exquisite anguish of 
having meant well, and, through meaning well, attained the 
worst. <A long lifetime of the incomparable satisfaction of 
tempered exertion,— why did they abandon ‘this for the sor- 
did irritation of killing haste? Courage is one of the old 
warlike virtues: it was creditable for a man at bay to die, 
sword in hand, asking no quarter. This warlike conception 
of heroism abides in our modern code of honor; and, wher- 
ever a man is and however unfit the place for him, if he but 
contends with sublime doggedness to keep his footing, the 
crowd condones and cheers him to the death. The highest 
courage is to withdraw from a false position. To remain 
there is degradation, though it is the most honorable of 
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posts. Out of it, however reputable, the man rises when he 
goes to the place for which nature elaborated his powers, 
though it be to sweep crossings or keep accounts. Here he 
unfolds the potencies of his nature. Out of the arid high- 
way to deterioration and ruin he has betaken himself to the 
delicious paths that the universe has prepared for every 
man who discerns and follows his aptitudes. The highest 
social function is to help each individual to his natural 
place. *Tis not laudable to sell happiness and life for con- 
spicuousness: the chiefest meed of praise belongs to those 
who unerringly seek the point which, for their powers, is 
the centre of gravity of worlds, and who focus there their 
activities. 

Matthew Arnold censured some English reformers of the 
day for their too exclusive worship of fire and strength and 
action, and their apathy to comprehension of “the intelli- 
gible law of things”; and for certain of our countrymen who 
are making their lives foolish examples of devotion to action 
and earnestness, and of amazing neglect of intelligent com- 
prehension of really fruitful ways of acting, we transcribe 
the words of his reproof: “ Everything, in short, confirms 
us in the doctrine, so unpalatable to the believers in action, 
that our main business at the present moment is not so 
much to work away at certain crude reforms of which we 
have already the scheme in our own mind as to create, 
through the help of that culture which at the very outset 
we began by praising and recommending, a frame of mind 
out of which the schemes of really fruitful reforms may with 
time grow. ... Therefore, the true business of the friends of 
culture now is to dissipate this false notion, to spread the 
belief in right reason and in a firm, intelligible law of things, 
and to get men to try, in preference to stanchly acting with 
imperfect knowledge, to obtain some sounder basis of knowl- 
edge on which to act.” * 

It may be satisfying to some to be told that the maladap- 
tation and disappointment of the majority of lives are part 
of the training of the race; that from our dreary failures 
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generations to come will inherit wisdom and peace. If our 
sufferings from these causes are inevitable, let us gather 
what consolations we may; but, if the means to correct and 
elevate and normalize our own lives in this very generation 
are within our reach, as they are, what alleviations are 
there? Nature appears indifferent to the individual and a 
little more thoughtful of the race; but in these matters what 
individual can identify himself with Nature’s point of view ? 
And it is only seemingly that Nature requires these total 
self-sacrifices and hard abnegations. The whole momentum 
of our being and the true economy of race progress carry us 
towards self-realization. For the race is but a congeries of 
individual units; and, if one of these be made less, the whole 
is less. The ruling question always is whether, from gen- 
eration to generation, the transmitted powers of individuals 
are holding their own or improving; and, when the individ- 
ual forgets himself in some zeal for others or humanity, his 
posterity must endure the punishment for his immoral self- 
neglect. 

We acknowledge that it may be necessary for some, and 
possibly many, to perish sacrificially for race advancement; 
but the martyred and those who are willing to be martyred 
are commonly the ones whom the world can least spare, and 
who should leave descendants to preserve and perpetuate 
their superior traits. Otherwise, those surviving to people 
the world are the worse. The race and family tradition of 
such as are capable of high action and self-denial disappear. 
Self-sacrifice has therefore twofold and doubtful conse- 
quences, enriching humanity by noble example and achieve- 
ment; and impoverishing it at the very source of life. 

We do more, however, than sacrifice individuals: our 
ambition is to offer up a generation. By reason of the 
ideals that we bow down before, the most of Christendom is 
vowed to a strenuous struggle for existence or wealth or 
glory. The creation of material things is incredible. But 
with it is the enormous strain. The fibre of the generation 
is weakened, and its integrity is undermined. What energy 
remains to woo the higher objects of life or nurture the 
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sweeter human qualities? Specialists have captured these 
objects, and their culture is reduced to a trade. Their wares 
are manufactured for sale. Appreciation of poetry and 
the admiration of great literatures are made a profession, 
and there is ripened a pedant whose own life, notwithstand- 
ing the beauties he advertises, is sordid and unlovely, and 
exhales none of the inspiration of the poet’s thought. And 
those not venders of beauty by vocation,—do they seek 
its benefactions? No, the day speeds too fast. Even 
philosophy is trafficked in. The philosopher has a system: 
he is absorbed to get it perfected and attractive and on the 
market, and the application of it to his own perfection is 
daily deferred. A few follow him, as specialists and bread- 
winners reciting philosophy likewise. This is their use for 
philosophy. The majority do not care for it, having other 
specialties and other ways of winning bread. They are 
chemists, mathematicians, men of trade with families in 
society, and personal expansion is not in their line. 

The claim of those who defend this state of moral chaos 
is that the mighty works arising from their efforts will 
return utility hereafter, enabling unborn children and 
grandchildren to attain excellence and happiness. The 
actual fact is, we consent to sacrifice those from whom com- 
ing generations must spring, to give these coming generations 
more external advantages. We lessen race power and de- 
grade human faculty for the purpose of increasing its ma- 
chinery. Dr. Maudsley has given the attention of a scien- 
tific mind to the “ general dread and disdain of poverty ” and 
the “eager passion to become rich,” and as to their con- 
sequences he thus bears testimony: * The occupation which 
a man is entirely engaged in does not fail to modify his 
character, and the reaction upon the individual’s nature of 
a life which is being spent with the sole aim of becoming 
rich is most baneful.” ‘Too often the nature of humanity 
deteriorates in his person.” “What is the result? If one 
conviction has been fixed in my mind more distinctly than 
another by observation of instances, it is that it is extremely 
unlikely such a man will beget healthy children; that, in 
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fact, it is extremely likely that the deterioration of nature 
which he has acquired will be transmitted as an evil heri- 
tage to his children. In several instances in which the 
father has toiled upwards from poverty to vast wealth, 
with the aim and hope of founding a family, I have wit- 
nessed the results in a degeneracy, mental and physical, of 
his offspring, which has sometimes gone as far as extinction 
of the family in the third or fourth generation. When the 
evil is not so extreme as madness or ruinous vice, the savor 
of a mother’s influence perhaps having been present, it may 
still be manifest in an instinctive cunning and duplicity 
and an extreme selfishness of nature,—a nature not having 
the capacity of a true moral conception or altruistic feel- 
ing. Whatever opinion other more experienced observers 
may hold, I cannot but think, after what I have seen, that 
the extreme passion for getting rich, absorbing the whole 
energies of a life, does predispose to mental degeneration in 
the offspring,— either to moral defect or to moral and intel- 
lectual deficiency, or to outbreaks of positive insanity under 
the conditions of life.” 

Above all, the American believes the world to be a work- 
ing world, and himself the prime worker in it. He is de- 
ceived. Because there was no privileged and wealthy class 
in the first days of the country, and because labor was the 
reliance, and exceedingly well rewarded, the hyper-active 
habit then acquired became a national trait. And now it 
unites with other tendencies to threaten the perpetuity of the 
people it did so much toestablish. “ No race of human kind,” 
Dr. E. H. Clarke reminds us, * has yet obtained a permanent 
foothold upon this continent. Mounds at the West, ves- 
tiges in Florida, and traces elsewhere proclaim at least two 
extinct races. The Indian whom our ancestors confronted 
was losing his hold on the continent when the ‘ May- 
flower’ anchored in Plymouth Bay, and is now also rapidly 
disappearing. It remains to be seen if the Anglo-Saxon 
race, which has ventured upon a continent that has proved 
the tomb of antecedent races, can be more fortunate than 
they in maintaining a permanent grasp upon the Western 
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world. One thing, at least, is sure: it will fail, as previous 
races have failed, unless it can produce a physique and a 
brain capable of meeting successfully the demands that our 
climate and civilization make upon it.” * Statistics of Chi- 
cago show that “from 1852 to 1868 the population in- 
creased 5.1 times what it wasin the former period. The 
death-rate increased 3.7 times. The deaths from nervous 
disorders increased 20.4 times.” + 

It is noticeable, moreover, that the men who have suc- 
ceeded in their concentrated aim at the cost of themselves, 
who have started in their moral and physical tissues morbid 
processes, the first stages of family extinction, are made the 
idols and models of their contemporaries. Tribes of savages 
have been discovered who, by a process known to them, in- 
duce the rapid degeneration — physical, mental, and moral — 
of certain selected individuals, until they scarce bear a sem- 
blance to the normal man. ‘They then offer superstitious 
homage to these human ruins. Modern society does in its 
own way the same thing. In order to be known as consider- 
able, the man of our day must submit himself to a process 
through which the symmetry and beauty of his nature are 
wasted. He must gain wealth, at any sacrifice he must 
gain wealth; and so vehement are the necessary struggles 
for it that the best elements of humanity in him are 
wrecked. And to these pitiable vestiges of human prom- 
ise we of this advanced and happy century render our 
homage ! 

The inheritors of wealth and of the decaying vitality of 
those who amassed it, cannot be even as worthy of respect 
as their fathers. Their constitutions bear the taint of the 
wrongs that were done to nature before they were born. 
And all environing circumstances conspire to deprive them 
of the sentiment of responsibility to others. Mill wondered 
if the English system of primogeniture were not the best of 
all systems of inheritance, since it only ruins one son in a 


*See Professor E. L. Richards: “The Influence of Exercise upon Health,” in 
Popular Science Monthly, July, 1886. 
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family. The sudden expansion of modern society through 
industry, placing enormous power in the hands of the indus- 
trial leaders, has made them arrogant and irresponsible in 
the use of what they were partial agents in creating. Their 
sons, even though they never moved a muscle for the crea- 
tion of anything economic, display the same arrogance and 
irresponsibility in using what was given to them. In Eu- 
rope are to be found many rich and young Americans so 
insensible to the duties of wealth, that their life plan is only 
a shifting from place to place to fight away ennui. These 
useless persons should be sent to school to Dr. George Wil- 
son, who would teach them that, * among the affluent classes, 
those addicted to idleness suffer not only from the miseries 
incidental to ennui, but they are liable to induce one or 
more of the many ailments incidental to over-indulgence, 
whether in eating or drinking, and to degeneration of the 
tissues from want of sufficient bodily exercise.”* From 
poorly analyzed conceptions of property ownership, most 
wealthy and ignorant persons suppose that what they pos- 
sess is unqualifiedly theirs, to enjoy at will and without 
responsibility. I call to mind a fellow-countryman, the 
relatively rich resident of a town, whose pleasure it was to 
be whimsical. Of inferior character and talent, his money 
made him locally powerful. He had neither capacity nor 
desire to advance the intelligence or morality of his village, 
but the weight his money lent made him something worse 
than the negative quantity he should have,been. Our sys- 
tem of rewards and respect is all against setting up the best 
men as influences. 

Against these insensate conceptions nobilities have made 
some protest. In England public opinion demands that 
those with education, or social position, or wealth, shall do 
many things for the weaker and dependent. “ Itisin regard 
to the land,” says Professor Francis A. Walker, “ that this 
sentiment operates with the greatest force. It would be 
morally impossible for an English landed proprietor to fee! 
that freedom in regard to raising rents which characterizes 
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the action of the American land-owner. A gentleman there 
who should undertake to force up rents to a maximum, 
acting on the principle that, if his present tenants could not 
or would not pay his price, he would find others to do it, 
would be ‘cut’ socially in any county in England. Were 
he, for the purpose of raising rents, to drive away tenants 
whose families had been on the soil for centuries, he would 
feel the lash of public indignation descend on his back till 
life was made a burden to him. Instead of gaining increase 
of style and state through an enlargement of his rent-roll 
thus obtained, his social standing would be destroyed.” * 
Nobilities still have a reason for surviving. Having lost 
nearly every function, that of play remains. Even this 
heated, hurried, neuropathic world knows dimly that its 
creed of perpetual work is a pestilent one; and it permits 
nobilities to exist to represent a neglected but essential 
element of life, to keep aflame in human breasts a sense 
of the sterile incompleteness of the life mankind chooses. 
To-day we are all like the burghers pictured by Wilhelm 
Meister. ‘Since in common life the nobleman is hampered 
by no limits, since kings, or king-like figures, do not differ 
from him, he can everywhere advance with a silent con- 
sciousness, as if before his equals. Everywhere he is en- 
titled to press forward, whereas nothing more beseems the 
burgher than the quiet feeling of the limits that are drawn 
around him. The burgher may not ask himself, * What art 
thou?’ He can only ask, ‘What hast thou?’ ‘* What dis- 
cernment, knowledge, talent, wealth?’ If the nobleman, 
merely by his personal carriage, offers all that can be asked 
of him, the burgher by his personal carriage offers nothing, 
and can offer nothing.” + Although we have dispensed 
with nobilities here, we do not walk equally. We duck 
and cower till we have something, and then we duck and 
cower before those who have more. We make those poorer 
people feel it, whose deportment is not properly meek before 
us. None of us are kings in this land and world, where all 
ought to be kings. None of us stands singly erect, rever- 
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ently proud of what the heavens made him to be. We 
must be bolstered up and propped by things, or we cannot 
look ourselves respectfully in the eye or hope it of others. 

I need but point the conclusions. We pay too dearly for 
retaining the idea of play in the world by keeping a special 
class for it. By nobilities and all rich who work not, the 
tragedy of toil which I have tried to picture is made more 
awful. The world is to be saved by altering our ideals and 
altering with them society. The saving ideal is work en- 
gagingly mingled with rest and play. It is a curse to so- 
ciety to have those who work only, and those who merely 
play: it is likewise a curse to those who do either exclu- 
sively. I protest, then, that all who will live be compelled 
to work, and that all who work maintain inviolate their 
right to play. It is your duty and mine to provide that in 
this society of ours there shall erelong be none so rich that 
they can live in idleness, and none so poor that they must 
overwork. With that bright day —not far off, if we will 
it— man will emerge in his dignity, healthy, intelligent, 
moral, splendidly capable of enjoying the gracious attrac- 
tions of the present world, of living divinely as one may 
here. 


Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEN TIMES ONE AND THE UNITY CLUBS. 


At those meetings during Anniversary Week in which the 
Unitarian influence was most prominent, three things were 
noticeable. 

First, a willingness to work with any one, in any manner, at 
any place, so that the necessary work should be accomplished. 

Second, a plainly evident distrust of organization as such. 

Third, a tendency to emphasize intellectual attainments. 

The first of these points calls for no criticism. It is absolutely 
in line with the genius of Christianity, which holds so fast to the 
great underlying principles of life that it is free to be, in the Pau- 
line sense of the phrase, “all things to all men.” In the constant, 
aggressive warfare which the Church Militant is in duty bound 
to wage, she does well to test by actual experiment different 
methods of action,— taking care that the action is actual, and not 
merely potential. 

There could be no better illustration of this than in the “Ten 
Times One” movement, whose scope must surprise even the san- 
guine author of the book which first suggested it, very much as 
“Looking Backward ” served to focus that general sentiment in 
favor of certain changes in the industrial system which has taken 
form under the name “ Nationalism.” While there are enough 
Ten Times One Clubs known at headquarters to make the publi- 
cation of a magazine like Lend a Hand feasible and necessary, 
there are, unquestionably, clubs which work on similar lines that 
have never sent in any report to headquarters, so that the com- 
plete statistics appear, as Dr. Hale declared at the meeting, only 
on the book of the Recording Angel. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the movement long since 
passed beyond all limits that could be called, in the widest sense, 
Unitarian. “The King’s Daughters,” all of whose most promi- 
nent officers are identified with that theology popularly known as 
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orthodox,* is the largest organization that follows the principles 
of ten times one ; and its membership increases more rapidly than 
the “regular” Tens. How far the Epworth League of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the Societies of Christian Endeavor 
had their inspiration from “Ten Times One” might not be easy 
to say, but it is hard not to feel that they owe something to that 
movement. “Ten Times One” has no creed, confession, or 
statement save the Four Mottoes; and membership in the Tens 
seems to be purely de facto. If any person carries out the teach- 
ing of those mottoes in his daily life, he is a member, and he 
cannot help himself! 

This may serve to show something of the thoroughly catholic 
spirit with which Unitarians undertake actual work. But, while 
flexibility of organization is undoubtedly desirable, the danger 
seems to be that such flexibility, which is really the mark of per- 
fect organization, shall be confounded with absence of all organi- 
zation. The hesitation which showed itself in respect to details 
of organization at the regular meeting of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs suggested that the Unitarian body is in danger of 
forgetting that, as the most perfect art is that which conceals art, 
so it is only the most carefully planned organization which ef- 
fectually escapes that tangle in the belts, and friction of the cogs, 
which are what we really sum up in the phrase “ red tape.” 

The meeting held on Monday evening in Anniversary Week 
was well attended. The admirable speeches were received, gen- 
erally speaking, with that profound attention which is the Boston 
substitute for applause. Our Western friends might have seemed 
a little inclined to reproach us for not making the Unity Club as 
much of a force with us as it evidently is among them, but we 
took it in good part. The meeting was not a business meeting. 
It was more of the nature of a celebration, and the details of 
method were properly left in the background. 

At the regular business meeting of the Bureau held on Thurs- 
day morning the audience might possibly have numbered as 
high as fifty: probably at no time did it exceed that. The Secre- 
tary submitted a carefully wrought out plan of work,—a plan 
which, as I recall it, gave considerable freedom of choice to such 
of the clubs as should adopt it. The Unity Clubs had advertised 
themselves as the “Unitarian Chautauqua Circles,” and nothing 





*«The King’s Daughters”’ of a certain religious organization in San Francisco 
lately declined to attend a meeting which was to be addressed by Dr. Hale! — Ep. 
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could have been more in the Chautauqua spirit than the pro- 
gramme which was contained in the report of the Secretary. 
But the sense of the meeting, as expressed by the different 
speakers, did not seem to encourage the idea that the programme 
would be adopted to any great extent. Some speakers found it 
too intellectual. Others were conducting their Unity Clubs in 
such a totally different manner that they would be obliged to 
make them completely over if they adopted it. In fact, a Unity 
Club seemed to stand for pretty much any organization that any 
particular church chose to call by that name. 

There is no special harm in this. We have seen how well the 
work of the Tens has been done with the greatest liberty in the 
matter of organization. But it is a little confusing. The Unity 
Club probably stood for some definite line of work at the start, 
as the Zens did not. Its work, which seems to be very largely 
the development of the higher intellectual faculties,— at all 
events, its appeal to the intellect seemed to receive a marked em- 
phasis,— can scarcely bring forth its best fruits on a “ go-as-you- 

, 


please” plan. It is not the easiest thing in the world to induce 


people to undertake systematic reading; and the expectation 
that the average person will do regular work on a given sub- 
ject, when that subject is presented to him in a general and un- 
systematic fashion, is liable to disappointment. He may begin 
enthusiastically, but the charm of any beginning is apt to wear 
away as the work loses its novelty. Other affairs claim the atten- 
tion; and the work upon which he gladly spent two hours a day 
at first gets an hour, then half an hour, then a few minutes when 
he “happens to think of it,” and then it is dropped for good 
and all, 

This is not the place to go into the details of the Chautauqua 
work; but a regular amount of work to be done, if possible, in a 
certain number of months, and that work so systematized that 
each member can know at once how much must be done each 
day, with a general guarantee that the daily work shall not vary 
greatly from a settled time,—that is a system which encourages 
those who shrink from undertaking the work because it looks like 
too formidable an undertaking as a whole, while at the same time 
it gives the happy-go-lucky a measure of steadiness by its con- 
stant reminder that the work must be done “ day by day.” That 
is, in general terms, the Chautauqua method; and it certainly 
seems to have worked well. 
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All this, be it observed, merely to induce people to do sys- 
tematic reading. But the Unity Clubs hope to do some work 
that shall be of permanent value in itself. How can they expect 
to accomplish this without definite methods of study? 

Of course, each club might undertake any work that it chose; 
but, in that case, it is difficult to see any reason for the existence 
of a National Bureau. It is pretty clear that no Bureau could 
direct the work of the clubs under those conditions, and each 
new club would be left practically to ways and means of its own 
devising. This state of things might prove sufficiently agreeable 
to the clubs which are already well under way, thoroughly offi- 
cered, manned, and equipped. But is it not a little selfish on 
their part, and does it not bear rather heavily upon the younger 
clubs as well ? 

There is a subject which seems to come fairly within the scope 
of a Unity Club; but, as most of our ministers fight shy of it in 
the pulpit, and do not greatly insist upon it in the Sunday-school, 
it is fair to suppose that it does not receive special attention in 
the clubs. 

This is the Unitarian theology. For Unitarianism jas its own 
theology, and it is something more than the “orthodox” the- 
ology plus a large number of “nots.” It is also something more 
definite than Transcendentalism, with certain reservations, mental 
or otherwise. It does not follow that, because Unitarianism 
places its chief emphasis upon right doing, it can afford to neg- 
lect instruction in what it holds to be right thinking. If other 
denominations, with their carefully constructed creeds, find ex- 
planation and teaching on doctrinal points to be necessary, surely 
the Unitarian body, which declines to impose gither creed or 
confession, ought to instruct its young people as to what are the 
beliefs with which it hopes to go forward. 

The complaint finds voice from time to time — it found voice 
at the business meeting of the Bureau —that Unitarian young 
people “go over” into the Episcopalian fold. The usual explana- 
tion which is given for this is that they “like the Episcopal 
service.” I do not feel that such a statement covers the ground. 
There are many Unitarians who like that service, unquestion- 
ably; but they need not leave the Unitarian communion be- 
cause they find a liturgical form of service attractive. Such a 
service is, happily, steadily coming to be more usual in Unita- 
rian congregations ; and, if the young people in those congrega- 
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tions prefer that form of service, they have the matter largely in 
their own hands. 

It is something besides a liking for the service which attracts 
our young people into Episcopal churches. Theology may have 
a dry and forbidding sound, but that depends largely upon the 
manner in which the subject is handled. It is also certain that 
young people do ponder upon those questions which are gener- 
ally considered theological to an extent which might surprise their 
elders. Very good, Any one who has attended the services of 
an Episcopal church, especially such churches as incline towards 
an elaborate service, can bear witness to the care with which 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical points are explained,— not merely in 
the Sunday-school class, or by the means of text-books, nor even 
in the formal sermon, but in a series of addresses informal in 
manner, conversational in tone, and in a style which does not 
make the mistake of supposing that levity is synonymous with 
ease or that dulness is essential to reverence. 

Let the Unity Clubs try the experiment. People, young or 
old, are not drawn together in any very lasting manner by so- 
ciables, church suppers, or stereopticon lectures, though these 
things have their time and place. To assume that the members 
of any church find their chief interest in amusements is to pay 
them a poor compliment. Let us have some instruction which 
will at least give our young people some reasonably definite idea 
of what they leave behind them when they go into other churches. 
They will then be less likely to accept the honest but mistaken 
statements which their “ orthodox ” friends sometimes retail as 
Unitarianism; and in a consideration of these ideas, made vital 
by a constant reference to the religion of which theology is 
simply the grammar,— and Unitarians are not apt to make the 
mistake of assuming that religion exists for the sake of theology, 
—we may find a power which will give our members a genuine 
interest in the church and in each other. 


Arthur Chamberlain. 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN FRANCE, 


We have good news from Paris. The place made vacant at 
the Oratoire by the death of Dr. Viguié, the only liberal pastor 
officially connected with the Reformed Church of the metropolis 
since the death of the Coquerels, has been filled by a minister of 
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the same theological views, although the “ Presbyterial Council ” 
of that parish is in majority orthodox, and the Consistory, the 
governing power over all the parishes of the French capital, is 
entirely so. 

It is difficult for Americans to understand the full significance 
of this action, unless they are acquainted with the history of the 
struggle which has been going on for the last forty years between 
the two branches of the National French Protestant Church. An 
account of these unhappy divisions, up to the dismissal of Co- 
querel, fils, has been given in this Review (June, 1889). I pro- 
pose to cast a glance at what has followed, so as to throw the 
necessary light on the present situation. 

As long as all the Protestant congregations of Paris formed 
only one parish, under the control of a single Presbyterial Coun- 
cil as well as that of the Consistory, the Liberal minority, although 
respectable in number, could obtain no justice whatever. They 
claimed the same rights as those who called themselves orthodox, 
as the Huguenot Church had been reorganized and connected 
with the State (in 1802) without any confession of faith or a 
governing synod. They asked for pastors of their own shade of 
belief, as they themselves gave orthodox ministers to the so-called 
evangelical minority, wherever the latter was sufficiently large 
and the church had more than one pastor to elect; but no atten- 
tion was paid to their request. The leading spirits in the ortho- 
dox party doubtless thought it wrong to allow unsound shepherds 
to tend any portion of the flocks. 

The liberals, seeing then that their only hope of obtaining justice 
was to have the Paris church divided into as many distinct organ- 
izations as there were places of worship, went,earnestly to work 
to bring about this important measure; and their efforts were 
crowned with complete success about ten years ago. Since then 
each of the eight parishes into which the Protestants of Paris 
were divided is governed by a Presbyterial Council, one of 
whose duties is the election of its two pastors. This election, 
however, has to be ratified by the Consistory, which is composed 
of delegates from each parish, and thereby has still the control- 
ling power. There were liberals in every one of the eight divi- 
sions mentioned ; but in the central parish, that of the Oratoire, 
it was found, at the election of 1883, that they were in the ma- 
jority. That was startling for the orthodox, and rather annoy- 
ing for the two pastors of that church. 
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People who are accustomed to accept the verdict of the 
majority would have thought it only fair to have one of the two 
orthodox pastors resign in favor of a liberal. But these gentle- 
men were too conscientious to do such a thing. They must 
both remain at their posts to bring back into what they consid- 
ered the true fold the wandering sheep. The only concession 
they would make was to consent to the liberals having a pastor 
called “ auxiliary,” who would preach once in three weeks; and, 
while the two regular pastors in question would each receive 
yearly three thousand francs from the government, besides being 
provided with apartments, the auxiliary minister would have to 
lodge himself at his own expense, and be paid for his services by 
the members of the church who sympathized with him. That is 
the way these “orthodox” understood justice, equality, and fra- 
ternity! The liberals had to submit to this unjust arrangement. 
Pastor Viguié, professor at the Protestant Faculty of Theology 
of Paris, was called to the post of liberal pastor in the parish of 
Oratoire, and occupied it most acceptably until his death, seven 
months ago. 


At the last election for Presbyterial Councils, in 1889, the ortho- 


dox worked very hard, and had recourse to means that can hardly 
be approved in ecclesiastical matters. The two “ conservative ” 


pastors went into the arena and personally begged votes, as poli- 
ticians sometimes do. They regained partly what they had lost 
in the preceding elections, so that, when Professor Viguié died, it 
was feared that the present Presbyterial Council, in majority 
orthodox, might object to giving him a liberal successor. This 
however, would have been a declaration of war; and, if mem- 
bers of this body have had any thought of the kind, they were 
wise to stifle it. They voted unanimously to call a liberal pastor, 
M. Roberty, of Lyons, to succeed the lamented deceased. This, 
doubtless, was due in a great measure to the influence of Baron 
de Schickler, a noble Christian, as well as a nobleman, whose 
praise is in all the churches. 

But this choice had to be ratified by the Consistory of Paris 
whose intransigeance has been often shown; and, although the 
liberals were hopeful, yet they were not without their fears. 
The good spirit, however, obtained the victory. An encouraging 
majority has approved the choice of the Presbyterial Council ; 
and the members who for one reason or another could not vote 
in the affirmative deposited white ballots. This is certainly a 
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good sign. When soldiers fire blank cartridges, they begin to 
fight for peace. 

This success of the liberals is certainly encouraging, but it is 
not complete. Their pastor is only auxiliary, has no vote in the 
Consistory, and does not share in the pecuniary patronage of the 
State. What is desired is to have him become one of the two 
regular pastors, but no step can be taken towards this until a 
vacancy occurs at the Oratoire. As this is not likely to take 
place before the death of one of the present incumbents, it would 
hardly be Christian to pray for such a contingency. 

I may state in this connection that the French liberal Protes- 
tants of Paris have shown laudable zeal in sustaining worship on 
the voluntary principle outside of the official Protestant Church 
ever since this became neeessary; that is, from 1864, when Atha- 
nase Coquerel, the younger, was ruthlessly ejected from the very 
pulpit in which the newly elected pastor will preach in his turn,— 
that is, every three weeks. There are now in two of the other 
Protestant parishes of the French capital regular services for the 
benefit of the liberal members of these churches, The two pas- 
tors in charge, Messrs. Fontanés and Wagner, labor with zeal, 
ability, and success, the former in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
the latter in that of Saint-Antoine. They thus reach both the 
aristocracy and the middle as well as the good working class. 
Since the death of Bersier and Viguié, M. Fontanés is, in my 
judgment, the first Protestant pulpit orator of Paris. M. Wagner 
is also a scholarly and eloquent preacher. These pastors have not 
seceded from the old church, and have no idea of ever leaving it. 
They minister to minorities for whom the Consistory has not 
thought fit to make any provision, hoping for the good time 
when the rights of the liberal members in their respective par- 
ishes will be recognized at least in a partial measure, as they 
have been at the Oratoire. The door of one pulpit, the most 
important, is ajar, as we see. This is a great encouragement to 
the friends of liberal Christianity to work persistently with the 
view of opening others. As the orthodox in France do not 
believe any longer in the trinity, verbal inspiration, vicarious 
atonement, and endless punishment, their hopes certainly are not 
without foundation. 


Narcisse Cyr. 





Unitarian-ism. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


UNITARIAN-ISM. 


A friend, who was present at a meeting of the Free Religious 
Association the other day, reports the following dialogue: “Have 
you heard the news? This last speaker has just told us that 
Unitarianism is dead.” “Indeed? I am thankful to hear it- 
We have been ridden with isms long enough; now, I hope, we 
shall hear something more of true religion.” 

An “ism,” as we understand it, is that which defines a particu- 
lar creed, or way of thinking, apart from others, as distinct from 
that which takes it in its relation to the vastly greater body of 
truth, or experience, that makes up the intellectual life. In that 
sense, as will have been seen all along, this Review takes no stock 
at all in any sort of “ism” —in Unitarianism, as such, no more 
than in any other. It aims honestly to represent that order of 
mind which is free to study and free to judge any form of opin- 
ion whatever, by the best standard attainable of pure and simple 
truth. Speaking for himself, the present Editor glories in the 
name “ Unitarian,” which has come to us with our spiritual heri- 
tage: first, because it points to a line of tradition, honest and 
independent, from which we are glad to have inherited; but far 
more, because it means an organized religious life, with a work 
in hand of increasing vigor and breadth, in which it has seemed 
to us the manifest calling of Providence that we should bear our 
part. Opinion is flexible and varying: life alone is permanent 
and strong. The moment the name is taken to designate a form 
of opinion that may be held as a creed, or finality, then we dis- 
dain it altogether. We will not admit it, or our understanding 
of it, to stand in any way as a test, or standard, of what we 
mean by religious truth: it is at best a type, indicating the path 
by which we travel in our search for truth. 

The doctrinal or technical meaning of the name —that taken 


alone — has almost lost its force and significance to a generation 
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trained in modern ways of thinking. Its opposite, in the body 
of opinion once called “ Evangelical,” — which had for its vital 
centre the doctrine of Vicarious Sacrifice and for its speculative 
base the scholastic exposition of the Trinity,— has almost passed 
out of view in the actual controversies of the day. And the 
name “ Unitarian ” to-day, we believe, suggests ten times as often 
a religious movement more or less vaguely defined than it does 
any clearly announced doctrinal opinion. Or, else, why should 
we be asked for the thousandth time—as we were twice, in 
writing, last week — what it really is that Unitarians believe, or 
else disbelieve ? 

We insist on pressing this view of the case, as that which 
alone gives dignity and fitness to retaining the name at all, as 
that of a live religious body to-day. And we have, fresh in mind, 
two very curious corroborations of that view. First, there is 
a group among the more intelligent and earnest of our body, 
who seem to have wakened to the conviction that the deeper 
religious philosophy they have attained is the true interpretation, 
after all, of the church doctrine of the Trinity, and so they pro- 
claim themselves, a little ostentatiously, as the real followers of 
“that excellent Unitarian, Athanasius”! And second is the 
notable repugnance of—we might almost say—all the most 
eminent leaders and teachers of our faith to wearing the name 
as a denominational badge, or as properly descriptive of the relig- 
ious life we share together. The name, they hold,— even should 
it rightly be taken, of choice, to denote a church or congregation 
rallied to its banner since it has plainly described a movement 
and not a sect,—does not properly belong, as a corporate title, 
to the historic churches or congregations where the doctrine had 
its birth and early growth; still less should it be taken to cover 
the field of a free, a liberal, or a scientific theology. Of this view 
we find the following expression in the second volume (just pub- 
lished) of “Essays, Reviews, and Addresses,” by certainly the 
most illustrious of our living leaders and teachers, Dr. Marti- 
neau: — 


I am conscious that my deepest obligations, as a learner from others, 
are in almost every department to writers not of my own creed. In 
Philosophy I have had to unlearn most that I had imbibed from my 
early text-books, and the authors in chief favor with them. In Biblical 
interpretation, I derive from Calvin and Whitby the help that fails 
me in Crell and Belsham. In Devotional literature and religious 
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thought, I find nothing of ours that does’ not pale before Augustine, 
Tauler, and Pascal.* And in the Poetry of the Church it is the Latin 
or the German hymns, or the lines of Charles Wesley, or of Keble, that 
fasten on my memory and heart, and make all else seem poor and cold. 
I cannot help this. I can only say, I am sure it is no perversity; and I 
believe the preference is founded in reason and nature, and is already 
widely spread among us. A man’s “Church” must be the home of 
whatever he most deeply loves, trusts, admires, and reveres,— of what- 
ever most divinely expresses the essential meaning of the Christian faith 
and life; and to be torn away from the great company I have named, 
and transferred to the ranks which command a far fainter allegiance, is 
an unnatural and for me an inadmissible fate. That I find myself in 
intellectual accordance with the Socini, or Blandrata, or Servetus in one 
cardinal doctrine,—and that a doctrine not distinctively Christian, but 
belonging also to Judaism, to Islam, and to simple Deism,—is as noth- 
ing compared with the intense response wrung from me by some of 
Luther’s readings of St. Paul, and by his favorite book, the “ Theologia 
Germanica.” (pp. 375, 376.) 


Now we do not think it has ever occurred to a single one of 
those brought up under the influences most familiar to us, to give 
the doctrinal term “ Unitarian” a meaning so very barren and 
meagre as we find hinted in the words quoted above. Here, 
however, is the only point on which we differ. Those of us who 
take the name in its strictest doctrinal sense, still think of it less 
as denying a speculative Trinity than as the type of a form and 
conception of the religious life — including our whole relation to 
God, man, and futurity — opposed to that acrid Calvinism which 
eighty years ago cramped and imbittered the heart of our New 
England churches. Under the interpretation given it by our 
own pioneers, it always had in it something of the generous and 
sweet temper that had its finest expression, not in the theology of 
Priestley or Belsham, but in the religion of Channing and of 
Emerson; and so, among us, it has always been typical, not of an 
opinion, but a life. That that life is more broad, energetic, and 
free, while the two generations have passed that part us from 
those earlier teachers, is our own glad testimony; and it is a 
merit that outweighs many an intruding vanity and vagary we 
have lamented in our widening fellowship. Especially that name 
has come, of late years, to indicate a body organized for definite 
work, and seeking in many directions to enter into a larger life. 





“We may be allowed here to take an exception in favor of the “ Endeavours after 
the Christian Life.”— Ep, 
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This, not any beggarly and pedantic “ism,” is what makes it a 
name we honor and are loyal to. And the better we undérstand 
what it really means to us, the less we shall be disturbed if it 
should be hereafter lost and merged in some larger name, which 
cannot invite a similar misconstruction. 


BACCARAT AND STOCK GAMBLING. 


Our grave, brilliant, and admirable contemporary, the Specta- 
tor, astonishes us by the sophistries with which it extenuates the 
late scandal, that tarnishes the good name of the Prince of Wales. 
It insists that there is nothing in it contrary to the morals and 
manners of what in England is known as good society. It jaun- 
tily likens the censure of the serious classes to the qualm that 
would be felt by them at seeing an archbishop dance. And it 
challenges us to draw the line between stock speculation and 
gambling at cards, so as to show that the latter is any more im- 
moral than the former. 

We have been used to and pained by the sophisms in which 
the Spectator has of old volunteered a quasi-defence of gambling, 
—in its common forms of playing for stakes and betting on 
races,— maintaining it to be, if not quite so harmless, at any rate 
a no more blamable indulgence for the rich than a pipe of to- 
bacco for a poor man. And we are not going to reiterate the 
commonplaces of ethics which make part of the body of whole- 
some average opinion with sober people. But we are disposed to 
take up for a moment the above challenge,— accepting the dic- 
tum, but holding it by the other end; namely, that stock gam- 
bling is as bad and as dangerous as baccarat or any other form of 
gambling. We are surprised when we find a journal dealing so 
much with social ethics as our esteemed Spectator touching so 
lightly this enormous peril and scandal of our modern commer- 
cial life,— as if it were legitimate and ordinary trade. Its scan- 
dals — of swindling, of “cheating at cards,” of ruined fortune 
and reputation, of beggared families, of dishonor, despair, and 
suicide —stare us in the face from almost every newspaper, 
and exactly parallel the stories that come from Monaco, San 
Carlo, and “the Derby.” The surprising thing in this record of 
disaster, ruin, and disgrace, which has carried many a man past 
fifty among us, of apparently blameless life and grave repute, to 
prison or suicide at his latter end,— which shows us games or- 
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vanized and carried on, it would seem, expressly in order to ruin 
one’s neighbor, body and soul,— which has risen and swollen till 
it is to-day perhaps the one great danger and scandal of our re- 
publican politics,— which does more than anything to heap up, 
beside great gulfs of misery, the exaggerated and unearned fort- 
unes that more than anything stir the jealous wrath and hate of 
the outside mass of poorer men, and threaten (if anything does) 
the “great revenge” of a social revolution,— that this should not 
be regarded even as a vice, but placidly accepted by a professed 
moralist, to extenuate the no greater guilt of the habitual of the 
professional gambler! By this we are, indeed, “ perplexed in the 
extreme,” when we think of it among the moral symptoms of 
our day. 


A JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. 


At the late meeting of the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School a resolution was adopted, carefully and considerately 
worded, and expressing a strong wish on the part of many of us, 
in the following terms : — 


Resolved, That the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity School bave heard 
with interest of the project of establishing in Boston an unsectarian 
quarterly journal, devoted exclusively to theological science. We desire 
to express our deep sense of the importance of such an undertaking, 
which might continue for the Alumni the intellectual influence of the 
School, and play a helpful part in the extension of sound theology in our 
country. We commend the plan to the attention and the generosity of 
all believers in rational theology. 


As to this we have, for the present, only two words to say, re- 
peating what has already been expressed elsewhere. 

First, that such a Journal — whose aim we take to be not spec- 
ulative, but critical and scientific theology — must not, in any 
event, labor under ever so slight suspicion of having a denomina- 
tional motive or constituency. Such a suspicion would be fatal 
to it from the start. No one denomination among us is broad 
enough, or strong enough, or learned enough, to assume the cham- 
pionship of liberal theology, in the sense in which that term is 
coming to be understood. A Journal which in some degree, and 
under proper auspices and direction, should represent that con- 
sensus of critical opinion towards which true scholars in all relig- 
ious bodies are rapidly tending, might do invaluable service; 
might, possibly, find a generous support. But anything lower, 
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narrower, or less than that would only stand in the way and delay 
that larger possibility. , 

Second, that the auspices and direction under which it might 
possibly be maintained can only be had by its becoming the 
charge of a recognized body of scholars, apart from and indepen- 
dent of all denominational interest or allegiance, and pledged 
only to the exposition and defence of a strictly scientific criti- 
cism. So far as we know, only one such body exists in the whole 
theological world,— namely, the Faculty of the Harvard Divinity 
School. It is understood that this body — above cavil as to com- 
petency of scholarship, and remote from suspicion of sectarian 
warp — is well disposed to assume the public responsibility which 
such an enterprise would imply, on the one condition that its 
material support (which means, for the present, an income of 
four to five thousand dollars) could be guaranteed by somebody, 
at least till the disposition of the public to sustain it has been 
fairly proved. 

Such are the two conditions of existence clearly essential to it. 
It must not be a Unitarian enterprise any more than an Orthodox 
enterprise, nor (as we think) should Unitarians, as such, be con- 
spicuously forward in urging it. The only ground it can stand 
on is that of honest common scholarship,— as to which, we should 
think, there may be already a sufficient common understanding 
among our learned bodies; and its only recognized sponsors, or 
practical directors, soffar as we can see at present, would appear 
to be the particular group of men who are, as it were, expressly 
designated to carry out that one aim. 





Book Notes. 


BOOK NOTES. 


A Study of the Sects — Rey. William H. Lyon’s admirable essay in the 
comparative theology of the sects of Christendom has at once received 
the hearty reception due to its many merits. Only a person familiar 
with this general line of investigation will appreciate the great amount 
of labor which must have preceded the publication of this modest 
manual. Ina careful reading of a considerable portion of it, we have 
noticed but one minor error in the preface. Mr. Lyon’s candor is equal 
to his industry. He has nowhere hesitated to state strongly the merits 
of churches with which the average Unitarian has little sympathy, prob- 
ably because of his ignorance! Bigotry and conceit in the Unitarian 
mind are two of the enemies Mr. Lyon expressly desires to drive out; 
and, for making the “ bigoted Unitarians” into something more philo- 
sophical and fair, one could hardly imagine a better prescription than 
the study of these careful summaries of the doctrine, history, and posi- 
tion of the many orthodox and heterodox churches within the limits 
of Christendom. 

The book ought to have a much wider circulation than our own body 
can give it, even if it is studied in all our Sunday-schools, as it should 
be, and is read by all our clergy and laity. Unitarianism may be a sect, 
but these pages show once more that Unitarians are among the best 
teachers of unsectarianism. If a Presbyterian would learn to think 
correctly and feel generously —i.e., like a fellow-Christian — towards a 
Lutheran, or an Episcopalian, or a Congregationalist, his shortest course 
would be to ponder carefully Mr. Lyon’s comprehensive, exact, and 
kindly exposition of these alien faiths. 

With all Mr. Lyon’s fairness, there is no slurring over the important 
differences between the Unitarian, or liberal Protestant, doctrine and the 
teachings of Orthodoxy concerning man and God and their relations. A 
weak eclecticism is nowhere to be found here. The theological differ- 
ences are important and radical, and Mr. Lyon emphasizes them in their 
proper place. As a handy book of reference for the minister’s desk and 
as a manual for use in the Sunday-school, this little volume is a thorough 
success. (Sunday School Society. 50 cts.) 


The second volume of Martineau’s “ Essays, Reviews, and Addresses ” 
includes, among its sixteen topics, the following: The Church of Eng- 
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land, Philosophical Christianity in France, Europe since the Reforma- 
tion, the Unitarian position, Church life or sect life, New affinities of 
faith, the national Church as a federal union. The later topics include 
the strongest and finest expression of Dr. Martineau’s deep, often ex- 
pressed conviction, of which we have copied some paragraphs a few 
pages back. Among the earlier or more general topics, none better 
shows the writer’s largeness of thought and eloquent sweep of style than 
the paper on Europe since the Reformation,—a noble challenge to the 
claims of Rome. We copy from it a few lines of striking antithesis : — 

“Protestantism, on the other hand, impulsive, inconsistent, divided 
possessed by a spirit which it did not understand; aiming at one thing 
and realizing another; resistless in attack, embarrassed in defence; ever 
proposing to persecute, yet obliged to liberate and redeem; scared by 
freedom, yet driven to be its foremost champion; sworn to orthodoxy, 
yet the parent of every heresy, has been the manifest instrument, in the 
hands of Providence, for the unconscious achievement of the sublim- 
est ends” (p. 267). 

It is not easy for an American to take in fully the motive of some of 
the admissions which Dr. Martineau makes to the Establishment in the 
last of these papers, writing from the position of Dissent, but not of Dis- 
establishment; still less, perhaps, to understand the exclusions as well 
as the inclusions which he advocates. But the article deserves carefu! 
study, as the expression not only of a conviction, but of a movement 
which he has greatly at heart. And, surely, nothing is nobler than such 
a glimpse of the possibilities of a restored national Church which should 
once more embrace all the elements of Christian life in a great but spii 
itually divided nation. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


The Browning biography naturally raises eager expectation, and fairly 
satisfies it. It seems to us just what such a biography should be, not 
inordinately long, but sympathetic at once and reticent, claiming for its 
subject the highest rank as poet, yet admitting faults,of style and man- 
ner, but above all giving us the vivid picture of a very genuine and in- 
tense personality, and showing us that eager passionate life in its most 
lovable traits, as a key to many things that we have admired, and some 
we have failed to understand, in that unique literary career. One is sur- 
prised, at this day, to be reminded of the long neglect which the poet 
and his friends felt very keenly; and is grateful to know so much as is 
permitted here of the exquisitely beautiful and tender story of Brown- 
ing’s domestic life. Two passages in especial (pp. 464, 540) give us 
thoughtfully and discriminatingly an interpretation, which we might not 
readily have found for ourselves, of the poet’s true relation to the relig- 
ious problems of his day, and his strong conviction that suspense, rather 
than dogmatic assertion, is the normal and healthy attitude of the human 
mind towards the unsearchable problems of the higher life. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
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Fiske, John. The American Revolution. In 2 vols. Boston: Hough- 
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Spence, Henry Donald Maurice. Dreamland in history. The story 
of the Norman dukes. With illustrations by H. Railton. 
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(The reform in which Count Campello has borne so distinguished a 
part must not be confounded with the so-called Italian church reform of 
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